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THE LAST CUNARD ship to be refitted from war 
service has re-entered the regular North Atlantic 
run. The 20,000-ton Samaria enters with 
remodelled passenger accommodations. She will 
earry 250 first class and 650 tourist class 
passengers. 


PREPAID TICKET ORDERS have been put into opera-—- 
tion by Missouri Pacific railroad. A prepaid 
order may include cash for meals and inciden- 
tal travel expenses as well as rail, sleeping 
and parlor car tickets. 


NORWAY HOUSE at 290 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is the new location of the Norwegian 
National Travel Office. 


CONSTELLATION FLIGHTS to Detroit and Indianapo- 
lis will introduce the first four-engined ser- 
vice between Memphis and Detroit by Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines. 


JET LINERS ORDERED 


Jet-propelled deHavilland Comets 
are expected to go into Service 
on Canadian Pacific Air Lines' 

Vancouver-Tokyo-Hong-Kong route 


within a year. The 500-mile-an- 
hour craft will bring Tokyo and 
Vancouver within ten hours of each 
other. Two Comets have been 
ordered. 


+ 


SPECIAL RATE TICKETS for party and family tour 
groups have been started by the Italian State 
Railways. The tickets offer discounts ranging” 
from 30 per cent for groups of ten using a round 
trip to 50 per cent for groups of 400 or more. 


THE NEW CARGOLINER Schuyler Otis Bland has: been 
allocated to the American President Lines. The 
$5,500,000 vessel will have space for twelve 
passengers. She is the first newly designed 
and constructed U. S. cargoliner since the war. 
The craft was built for the Federal Maritime 
Administration and has a top speed of 18% knots. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT for the Stella Polaris 

will be her former owners, the Bergen Steamship 
Company. On the effective date of the appoint- 
ment, October 15, the craft will pass into the 

hands of the Clipper Line of Sweden. 


OFF THE TICKER TAPE: Travelers to Austria are 

now permitted to bring into the country, duty 
free, 2,500 Austrian Schillings' worth of com- 
mercial articles and to export the same amount 
($400) in souvenirs. . . . Avianca, the Colom- 
bian airline, has instituted Constellation 
service between New York and Colombia, cutting 
five and a half hours off the previous time. . . 
Hourly departures on American Airline's non-stop 
flights between New York and Chicago are now in 
effect. Planes leave on the hour. ... Swiss= 
air has added an additional weekday flight betweer 
Zurich and Frankfurt. . . . Sabena Belgian Air- 
lines has opened a Washington, D. C., office at 
1404 New York Avenue, N. W. .. . Philippine Air 
Lines has opened its 2lst office at 37 Pelikan- 
strasse, Zurich, Switzerland. .. . New location 
of the Puerto Rico Visitors Bureau in New York |— 
is at 600 Fifth Avenue. 


AIR SLEEPER SERVICE has been given a boost 

with increased service to European capitals. 
Pan. American Airways operates a President Special 
flight, providing a berth or sleeperette 

seat for each passenger, twice weekly to Paris 
and Rome and weekly to London....Trans World 
Airlines has added a combination sleeper-seat 
flight on its New York-London-Frankfurt run and 
one on the Rome-via-Paris flight. These are in 
addition to TWA's all-sleeper Ambassador flights 
operating weekly between New York and London 
and New York and Paris. 


THE DREAMS of every Am 
erican girl came true 
for Margaret Truman thi 
Summer when she made a 
Sweep through several 
European countries. 
Highlights of her trip 
included an audience 
with the Pope and visit 
with the heads of states 
She is pictured here @ 
a French National Rail 
road train departing 
Paris aboard the Rome Ex 
press. Among the na- 
tions visited by Miss 
Truman were England, 
France and Luxembourg. 


ANOTHER SKY COACH FLIGHT between New York and 
Los Angeles has been added by Trans World Air- 
lines. The low-fare hop will operate via 

St. Louis as a daylight Service. Fare will 

be $110 on the Constellation coach. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE on the Tripartite Commis 
Sion on German Debts will be Warren Lee Pierson, 
chairman of the board of Trans World Airlines. 


TIPS FOR YOUR TRIPS, a pocket-sized folder of 
information for Americans traveling abroad, has 
been re-issued by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and is available without charge 
from most transatlantic steamship and airline 
companies. 
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From left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER: GEORGE PICKOW FROM THREE 
LIONS. 4: Wide World. 5: Fritz Henle from 
Monkmeyer Press; Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission. 6: Three 
Lions; Mass. Development and Industrial 
Comm. 8-10: Kurt Schraudenbach. 11: Three 
Lions. 12: Melford from Monkmeyer Press; 
Three Lions. 13: Three Lions; Netherlands 
National Tourist Office. 14: Hamilton 
Wright. 15: Hamilton Wright except top left, 
right: Panagra. 16: Top left, bottom right: 
Hamilton Wright; others: Panagra. 17: U.S 
Forest Service. 18, 19: All Norwegian Na- 
tional Travel Office except top second from 
' left, p. 18 and top three extreme right, p. 19: 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 20-22: Au- 
thor. 23: Hamilton Wright. 24, 25: Bethea 
Hyypia. 27: Yvon, Paris. 28: Author; Stewart 
and Skelton Studios; Bo Brown. 31: From 
1950 Graflex Photo Contest. 32: Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 


Sparkling Strip Superb for Sun and Surf Season; | 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket Add to Region’s Lure 


roe ce COD SAND IN YOUR SHOES has the same 


powerful effect that a huge magnet holds 
over a sliver of steel. It keeps drawing you 
back. 

The thousands of tourists that annually 
visit Cape Cod will readily testify to the mag- 
netic qualities of its sands. They'll tell you: 
“We've been coming back for years.” 

Once you get Cape Cod sand in your shoes 
you have two alternatives. You can either let 
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By Leavitt F. Morris 


it wear holes in the heels of your socks or 
empty it out. 
Thoreau preferred to empty it out. And 
we have his word for it that he saw as much 
of the Cape as he did because every once in 
a while he stopped and emptied his shoes. 
Cape Cod, as Thoreau clearly indicated, 
can’t be seen in haste. You must tarry here, 
tarry there, if you are to fully appreciate the 
mellow atmosphere of an old village, a sweep: 


ing seascape, or reap the sweet fragrance 
roses that spill over white picket fences. 
leisurely stroll down a grassy lane gives } 
time to stare back at a black-eyed susan. 
enables you to watch a blue-bird swing fr 
a spear of dune grass, or listen to the 
strum its strange melody upon some peb. 
beach. 

Any New England school boy knows t 
Cape Cod is shaped like a bent arm % 
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ugged coast of Martha’s Vineyard offers an 
grandeur appealing to most vacationers. 


tches some 50 to 60 miles along the Massa- 
setts coast until it sticks its hand into the 
a at Provincetown. It was at Provincetown, 
; a matter of record, that Gosnold won the 
tinction of being the first tourist to set foot 
the Cape. He landed there in 1602—some 
ighteen years before the Pilgrims sailed into 
ie harbor—and when he aicler ashore he 
elared himself so pestered with cod fish that 
gave the Cape the name it has borne since. 
Few school boys, on the other hand, hardly 
ver think of Cape Cod as an island. Yet it is 
a man-made island to be sure, but an island 
‘the same. The cutting through of the Cape 
yd canal separated ge Cape area from. the 
Tassachusetts mainland, thus surrounding 
ape Cod by water. Two fine, toll-free bridges 
rovide a speedy means of crossing the chan- 


‘Tt isn’t until the traveler has crossed the 
anal that Cape Cod officially begins. There is 
often mistaken conception that such South 
hore Massachusetts towns of Duxbury, King- 
fon, and Plymouth are part of Cape Cod. The 
isitor who has .been to~these towns and 
n ites home he is on Cape Cod has no more 
een to the Cape than the air traveler who 
lies over Nebraska has been to that state. 
That Cape Cod is known the world around 
not surprising since sea captains sailing 
om Cape ports dropped anchor in every 
own harbor of the globe. Usually, when 
sked from where they hailed their answers 
ere invariably: “Cape Cod.” While these 
ea men didn’t realize it, they started a pub- 
icity campaign for Cape Cod that put the area 
n the map for all time. — 
local Cape Cod postmaster Bles to tell 
e story, about the letter he received from a 
end in- Hong Kong. It was merely addressed 
> him at Orleans, Cape Cod, U. S. A. 
Today Cape Cod gets its publicity and fame 
a haven for vacationists. It is a natural 
aradise for out-of-door recreations with em- 
lasis on beaches and snug harbors where 
achtsmen gather by the thousands each sum- 
tad sail as craft i in countless oe 
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Yachting, which every summer seems to at- 
tract an ever increasing number of followers, 
is as much a part of the Cape recreation scene 
as the thousands of bathers who dot its sandy 
beaches. 

The yachting season officially opens on July 
4 by the summer clubs whose officers and 
members are exclusively vacationists. Prob- 
ably nowhere else will the visitor see so 
much yachting activity as in Cape waters, for 
here, slipping before brisk breezes across the 
waters of Vineyard Sound and Massachusetts 
Bay, will be a variety of types of crafts. They 
include the Beetle Cats, the International 
Stars, largest fleet of one-design racing craft 
in the world, the Smyra Knockabouts, the 
Skeets, and the many twelve-foot dinghies. 

There is another phase to yachting—one 
particularly attractive to vacationists who 
have a sea-going taste of salty Cape Cod. This 
is merely lolling in the lee of a sail, letting 
the winds propel the craft through the rolling 
waters, watching drifting clouds overhead. 


Windmills, such as this at Eastham, 


oldest on 


Scores of regattas are staged in Cape waters 
during the summer season. ‘here are clubs 
which conduct intraclub and interclub races 


from June through September. Highlights of 


the season are the Edgartown Regatta, the 
Hyannis Yacht Club Regatta, the Buzzards 
Bay Yacht Club Hospital Race, the Sears 
Bowl] Junior Championships, the annual ocean 
race around Martha’s Vineyard, the Gilford 
Cup Races at Stone Horse Yacht Club, and 
the Tin Cup Regatta sponsored by the Cotuit 
Club. 

While the sea is the dominating force of 
water on the Cape, few visitors are aware that 
this Peninsula embraces 276 fresh water lakes 
and ponds in the midst of cranberry bogs 
and pine woodlands. 

Picturesque Scargo lake in Dennis is a fa- 
vorite recreational spot for natives and is 
being “discovered” by more and more visitors. 
Behind the lake rises famous Scargo Hill, a 
section filled with Indian lore. 

There are delightful lakes and ponds deep 
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the Cape, are rapidly disappearing from view. 


Summer theaters, sandy strips like Cliffside Beach on Nantucket, vie for visitors’ favor. Cape Cod has longest beaches in New Engla 


in the upper Cape woodlands situated in the 
towns of Wakeby,: Newtown, Farmersville. 
Mashpee Lake and Wakeby Lake join each 
other and as a result comprise one of the larg- 
est fresh water bodies on the peninsula. Their 
area is 770 acres. Another large fresh water 


body is Long Pond, lying in Harwich and 


Brewster, with 743 acres. 

What Scargo Lake is in beauty and gran- 
deur to the lower Cape, Wequaquit Lake is to 
the upper Cape. Found in the “backwoods” of 
Centerville. and‘ West Barnstable, this majestic 
lake at one time lured President Cleveland to 
its shores. On this lake are held the only fresh 
water yachting races on the Cape. 

Cape Cod, despite the large influx of tour- 
ists year after year, continues to maintain its 
simple charm and unique loveliness. The Cape 
has not let its popularity go to its head. It has 
refused to accelerate its pace for the summer 
tourist. Instead, the summer tourist must slow 
his pace to the tempo maintained by the Cape 
Codder. 

To see the Cape you need only several days. 
But to know it the traveler must spend season 


_after season exploring its numerous villages 


and towns, highways and byways. 

The easiest and most satisfactory way of 
visiting Cape Cod today is, of course, by auto, 
since train service is limited. Bus and airline 
services operate on frequent schedules during 
the busy season. 

Cape Cod has never been better equipped 
to accommodate the swelling number of peo- 
ple who want to vacation in its towns and 
villages. In the last decade the tourist industry 


has risen from a $20,000,000 annual business 
to $60,000,000. 

Hotel operators hope to keep their rates at 
about the same levels as last year although 
shortage of labor and the high cost of opera- 
tion may force them to charge more. Last 
season’s rates ranged from $2.50 and. $3.50 
daily per person in some of the rooming 
houses (no meals) to $20 a day (American 
Plan) and up at the more exclusive hotels and 
clubs. Several European-plan hotels and inns 
charged from $5 to $8 a day. Weekly double- 
room rates began at $40 in many of the 
guest houses. House keeping cottages and 
apartments ranged from $50 to $125 a week. 

»Each Cape Cod village is rich in its own 
historical lore. A stopover in any one of the 
towns all the way from Sagamore to Prov- 
incetown, Falmouth, Chatham, or Cotuit, to 
mention a few, will reveal a wealth of histori- 
cal lore. 

For example, the Dennis native will inform 


you that his town was once the home of 150_ 


sea captains—captains who sailed the seven 
seas—and he will further tell you that some 
smart Dennis chap discovered wild cranber- 
ries were best when sand had blown over the 
vines. It was from this discovery et 
culture started. 

At Orleans you'll hear the story of how the 
brave natives refused to pay tribute to the 
British in 1814 when a fleet of their warships 
sailed along the coast demanding a high price 
for immunity. In resisting, Orleans showed the 
enemy a thing or two about “getting sassy” 


with Cape Cod folks. 


Provincetown, that old fishing village wh 
curls into the ocean at the very tip of C: 
Cod, is filled with Pilgrim history. In f: 
natives will convince you that it was off th 
shores that the Mayflower first dropped 
chor. As a memorial to the Pilgrim’s arri 
in Provincetown harbor the Pilgrim Mo 
ment, one of the most impressive sights on 
Cape, rises high against the sky. It is one 
the tallest masonry towers in the count 
being topped only by the Washington Mo 
ment, Scattered throughout the town’s n 
row streets are numerous tablets record 
deeds and events of earlier settlers, many 
which will have a familiar ring hearken 
back to your history books. | , 

Someday, say the natural science expe 
Provincetown will become an island. The o: 
land keeping the main ocean from cutt 
through to the Sound side is the width of 
highway and each year this is being gnav 
away by the pounding of the winter seas. 

There is no place in New England that 
bors such long, sandy beaches or where — 
water is so warm and free from danger 
undercurrents as here on Cape Cod. Nas 
Beach at Orleans is one of the Cape’s fin 
and offers ample room for all who like 
have some privacy in their sunning or bz 
ing. Craigville Beach at Craigville and ( 
Silver Beach at Falmouth are among 
many the Cape contains. 

This summer the little town of Easth 
celebrates its tercentary, with the major 
of the observance scheduled for August. Es 
ham was incorporated in 1651 but dates b 
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the Pilgrim’s “Nauset” of 1620. Visitors to 
ype Cod are invited to be on hand for the 
ents which will include a pageant and a 
ambake. 

Vacationists to Massachusetts who want to 
joy even a slower tempo than the Cape 
fers can go over to the two islands, Martha’s 
meyard or Nantucket, both famous as tour- 
centers. 

Nantucket is the farthest “out to sea” and 
‘ovides an atmosphere and quietness all its 
mm. The Indians once called Nantucket 
Janopache” or the “Place of Peace.” 

This description still fits the Nantucket of 
day. It is an island of remoteness and au- 
entic Colonial charm. 

Though 30 miles off the elbow of Cape Cod, 
antucket is easily accessible by boat or 
ane. It is fifteen miles long and an average 
“about three miles wide, embracing an area 
“some 50 square miles. 

Tf the traveler arrives by boat from New 
sdford or Woods Hole or Hyannis, the first 
ing he sees is a row of houses on Brant 
aint Light dominating the view. The harbor 
Nantucket is dotted with “cats” of the Rain- 
Ww Fleet, small sailboats with colored sails. 
Just off the steamboat landing is.the Whal- 
= Museum which is filled with an interesting 
sortment of articles that recall the days 
hen Nantucket whaling men roamed the 
as in quest of the prized sperm whale. 
There are many things to do in Nantucket. 
here is salt water fishing. Vacationers may 
range a deep-sea trip for tuna and sword- 


fish or surf cast for bluefish and striped bass. 
Yachting is a popular sport and Nantucket 
harbors and adjacent waters are filled with 
sailing craft. The island has excellent golf 
courses and ample facilities for the tennis fan. 

Though a visitor may bring his auto to 
Nantucket, a car is not an essential to an 
enjoyable and delightful time. Most tourists 
prefer to do their sightseeing by bicycle—a 
mode of travel which is especially popular on 
the island. Walking, too, is recommended for 
those who want to catch intimate and lasting 
glimpses of some old house, flowering lilac, 
or sweeping vista that reaches far to sea. The 
average person can walk around the whole 
island in a day. 

Martha’s Vineyard is virtually around the 
corner for visitors to Massachusetts. The 
island, with an area of nearly 100 square 
miles, is only four miles off the heel of Cape 
Cod. It takes only a half an hour by air from 
Boston. 

The island’s scenic charm, history-ladened 
atmosphere and facilities for all popular out- 
of-door sports have through the years attracted 
thousands of visitors from far and wide. Every 
summer tourists flock to the Vineyard in such 
numbers that the year-round population of 
5,000 soars to nearly four times that figure. 

Martha’s Vineyard’s popularity as a sum- 
mer rendezvous for urban dwellers dates back 
more than a century to the time when the 
newly founded Methodist Camp Meeting Asso- 
ciation pitched a few tents in Oak Bluffs for 
one week. Today, ringed by tiny cottages and 


winding, narrow lanes a huge tabernacle in 
the Camp Grounds marks this first camp site. 

The island immediately suggests rest and 
relaxation from the moment you step from 
the boat or plane. Rest and relaxation usually 
is exemplified by sailing, fishing, bicycling, 
horseback riding, swimming, and golf. The 
island is a virtual fisherman’s paradise, with 
a variety of woodland streams, ponds, and 
lakes, and surrounding waters teeming with 
countless species of fish. 

Oak Bluffs, landing place for the boat, has 
for many years been the playground of the 
island. Its movie houses, summer theater, 
dance hall, bowling alleys, and skating rink 
provide varied entertainment for visitors. 

Cape Codders, as well as the Islanders, are 
pleasant hosts to their vacation visitors. They 
are friendly, courteous, and anxious to please. 
Most noticeable of all is their sense of con- 
tentment. 

This contentment was brightly displayed 
last summer by one Cape Codder. An out-of- 
state car came to a skidding stop atop a slight 
rise which overlooked a neat Cape Village 
nestled in a little cove where fishing boats 
tugged at their moorings. 

“Say,” yelled the visitor to the native sitting 
astride a fence, “‘that’s the prettiest view I’ve 
seen anywhere, and I’ve seen most of the 
world.” 

The Cape Codder turned his head slowly 
and drawled: 

“Could have told you that myself and I’ve 
never left this town.” 


ampfires, barbecues lend final touch of romance and relaxation to a Cape holiday. Eastham’s tercentary gala calls for a public clambake. 
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Outdoes New Yor 
Or Paris Quarte 


By Warner Prym 


HE BOHEMIAN ART COLONY which is pl! 

ably the least contaminated in tod 
western world sprawls lazily across the no 
east quarter of the venerable old city 
Munich. Not far from the Isar River 
abutting the city’s tailored English Gard 
this amoral community known as Schwal 
is still a hold-out against the commercial 
tion which has given New York’s Green 
Village and Paris’ Latin Quarter a 
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plexion and a hardening heart. This 
man Bohemia is still unregimented and 
romantic stop for any traveler. 
ike its New York and Paris counterparts, 
wabing has a similar population of paint- 
writers, dancers and musicians seeking 
' ways to express the classic art media. It 
also peppered with really quaint shops. 
if the ultimate achievement of a Bohemia 
anarchy, Schwabing holds a whip hand 
r any competition. The Hitler war served 
y to increase its insularity and, as the 
It of bombings, to make life here more 
epid and less conventional. Outside of 
andful of foreigners who have been stuck 
Schwabing since the outbreak of the war, 
quarter is predominantly an assemblage of 
man literati and artists from the four 
upation Zones. 
ichwabing’s distinct atmosphere is to a 
ater extent shaped by the intermingling of 
se highly individualized artistic tempera- 
ts, rather than by the quarter’s physical 
roundings. It is, above all, a community 


characters. 


: : Well-known in colony circles are junk dealer Amon, left, and cartoonist Weisbeck. 
schwabingers are in best form when con- 


ted with the subject of Schwabing. When 
sé imaginative minds deign to become Hans Vetter, Schwabinger’s most prominent art dealer, serves an American visitor. 
culate, Schwabing is either turned into 
abstract reality or into a nightmare, a 
t of never-never land of dementia which 
nonetheless extremely attractive. For in- 
ice, Erich Kastner, the well-known writer, 
$ it cautiously: “In almost every city there 
quarters with names signifying some- 
g.’ he says. “So it is with Lambeth, 
litehall, Faubourg Saint-Germain, Mont- 
rte, the Bronx, Harlem, Greenwich Village, 
Paul’s—and Schwabing. All these names 
e a specific weight, a mysterious value. 
ey glorify a collection of houses and sound 
e titles of fairy tales. You cannot.escape 
radiation of the people who live in such 
ces nor the spell of the quarters them- 
es. Through my own travels I have ex- 
enced the double effect of these places. 
Schwabing—how can I speak of it? I do 
know Schwabing—I only live here.” 
Bele Bachem, a 27-year-old-painter,offers 
ore subjective opinion of the quarter. “I 
2d the company of crazy people,” she says, 
d I find them in Schwabing.” As the first 
rman artist to have an exposition outside 
country after the war, Bele’s work is 
aised by international critics for its child- 
e yet sophisticated quality. “I am paint- 
x best,” she says, “when I am in love, and 
hwabing is a setting for love affairs. Be- 
es, I like a place where one can drink a 
tle of cognac in the morning Without shock- 
¥ anyone.” : 
Some Schwabingers are willing to project 
sir quarter into the morass of international 
litics. Alex Beyer, an architect and well 
own in Schwabing for his strong views for 
2 revival of the Bavarian monarchy, points 
t that “the fate of Schwabing depends on 
= Occupation. If the Americans stay there 
ere will be a future, but if the Russians take 
er we are finished. The Russians claim 
at one has to accomplish something, that’s 
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Lion guards Schwabinger quarter’s entrance. 


the trouble. 
exist.” 

And it seems unlikely that even the gradu- 
ally increasing postwar tourist traffic will sub- 
stantially mar the charm of Schwabing’s 
existence. Even when all the rubble is gone 
forever. the spirit which between wars at- 
tracted so many now-famous names is almost 
certain to remain. Schwabing has a fiercely 
stubborn quality which, while enticing the 
traveler, will not cater to him to the point 
of radical change. 

Typical of the quarter are the second-hand 
dealers who have always played an active 
and necessary role in a community where pro- 
lific artistry exceeds the demands of the 


In Schwabing it is sufficient to 


Creative minds find fertile meeting ground in typical studio. 
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normal art markets. Hans.~Amon, 73-year- 
old dealer, has the quarter’s oldest junk shop, 
which opened for business in 1876. Looking 
affectionately at his fine assortment of Meis- 
sen ware. he listens to a story about prices in 
Paris and New York and says, “Just think— 
I gave away a lot of Meissen chinaware to 
Americans right after the war. But now— 
oh, well, it is enough to be in such a business 
as this. It is not to become a rich man.” 
Prices in Schwabing are considered the lowest 
on the Continent. 

Most preminent among the merchants of 
Schwabing is an art dealer, Henrich Vetter. 
He arrived in Munich a few~ decades ago 
in “torn pants and nothing else.” Starting 
with a tiny shop, he built a reputation as a 
dealer of distinction, and among his clients 
were philosopher Oswald Spengler, writers 
Thomas Wolfe and Thomas Mann who all 
spent hours gossiping or browsing. 

Vetter likes to recount the day he dealt 
with Hitler. “It was before he came to power. 
He bought some cheap books and gave me 
two marks tip for delivery. When I showed 
I didn’t know his name he became very nasty. 
I told him to mind his manners and he never 
came back.” 

Before the war the center of Bohemian at- 
mosphere was the Cafe Simpl. Here peren- 
nials and visitors engaged in endless contro- 
versy over questions of art and literature and 
slaked their. thirst on strong Lowenbrau 
Miinchen beer. Celebrities like the late King 
Edward VIII, D. H. Lawrence and the old 
King of Siam—attracted by the overtones of 
art and gaity—were. frequent visitors. In 
those days impecunious painters paid for their 
drinks with their own canvasses. One painter 


slept in the cafe and finally died there. B 
the war destroyed the Simpl’s building ai 
it is only recently that it has been restor 
under the management of two of its wa 
resses, “Black Anni” and “Blonde Lotti.” — 
this and other such hostelries is an atmosphe 
to be found nowhere else. ; 

There have been some complaints that t 
immigration of a number of arty Berline 
to Schwabing has marred the quarter’s unii 
The Berliners have criticized the lazy ways 
the Bavarian factor, while the latter rese 
the aggressive manner of the north Germai 


“These people are too active,” say the tt 
Schwabingers. i 
“Why, to be a Schwabinger,” says Euge 


Golch, a sculptor, “is a profession in itse 
Through these outside influences some natiy 
have even degenerated into taking up re 
work. It’s astonishing what hidden qualit 
have been brought to light.” / 

But the “real work” is more apt to be li 
that ofsexagenarian Ernst Glaser who, li 
New York’s Joe Gould, is creating an origit 
History of Our Times. Glaser ees in se 
made robes, after the fashion of Raymo 
Duncan of the Left Bank, and is particulai 
proud of the fact that he has “never” us 
any mode of transportation other than | 
feet. He sees himself as a man of “the so 
spoken word,” and finds the trouble today 
that “the world is crying so loud I can’t ma 
myself understandable.” : 

The old prophet might have used the sai 
words to describe re quarter. Schwabi 
is a soft-spoken village which finds it diffic 
to make the world outside understand it 
which, perhaps, is why it is refreshing a 
worth remembering. @ a 


uh 
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Schwabingers cavort amid weird decor of Bohemian art b: 
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HOLLAND 


By Martha Lipton 


THEN 1 THINK OF HOLLAND in fond re- 
/ membrance of the wonderful time I had 
e last summer, I get a sort of photo- 
itage image of Eiaiiech buildings, clean 
ets, wide sun-dappled tree-bordered canals, 
countryside dotted by windmills, wonder- 
people and wonderful food. 
went to Holland for a series of recitals. 
sing in Holland is exciting and gratifying, 
Dutch audiences are warmly personal. ix 
sterdam, Jan Sluyters, the dean of Dutch 
ters, came backstage after my ~perform- 
e to say he had enjoyed it so much he 
ited to. give a party for me. The party 
gay and I felt flattered and grateful, but 
‘cordial hospitality was capped the next 
ning when there arrived by messenger a 
snificent Slyters etching autographed by 
1 to me. 
‘his outgoing friendliness is cee of the 
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Dutch as a whole. From the policeman on 
the corner, who, asked for directions, will 
walk along the street with you to make sure 
you take the right turning, to the cheerful 
maids in the hotels, the tone of the people is 
cordial and interested. This friendliness is 
immediately apparent to the visitor, for less 
here than in any other continental European 
country is there a language barrier. Almost 
without exception the Dutch speak English 
with complete familiarity. 

It’s fascinating to go to American movies 
in Holland. Sometimes the printed translated 
subtitles are omitted altogether, sometimes 


_\ they are present—but always the ready laugh- 


ter of the Dutch audience follows close on 
the heels of a Hollywood gag, and even in 


more serious pictures you have the sense e 


the entire Dutch audience “being with it,” 
the saying goes. 


Hospitable Land Lets Visitors 


Feel at Home; Recreational Fun 


Ranges from Restful to Zestful 


I got to know Amsterdam better than 
most of Holland, for my recitals had been 
scheduled there. I have a fine, friendly feel- 
ing for the city with its clean architectural 
lines, its sense of placid unhurriedness that 
obtains even in the downtown districts. Mod- 
ern architecture found a cordial reception in 
Holland (from which a good deal of it 
stemmed) long before it made its effect felt 
elsewhere. Apartment houses and office build- 
ings built as long ago as 40 years have a 
clean, contemporary feeling with their func- 
tional, rectangular shapes, broken by blocs of 
windows which not only admit light but make 
solar heat available during winter months 
as well. In the Hague, where I spent several © 
days, this modern cleanliness of line is appar- 
ent too. 

Holland is a small country, and in a way, 
insular. There seems to have been little dilu- 
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tion of the Dutch strain by foreign marriages, 
and the people you see on the streets have a 
national resemblance to each other. Neverthe- 
less it has a cosmopolitan, exotic feeling, 
which comes, probably from their being a 
great empire as well as a small nation. Their 
far-flung imperial interests have had a result- 
ant effect on their art, their customs and their 
food. The best curries and Chinese food I ever 
tasted I found in an East Indian restaurant 
in Amsterdam, well on the beaten track, no 
rare find known only to the initiate, but a 
place enjoyed by the general public. 


Exotic Food 


Exotic-influenced food and drink is found 
also in night-clubs, which are elegant. There 
is never just one dance orchestra but two that 
alternate, one. for fox-trots, the second for 
South American rhumbas and macombas. 
Drinks served run a wide gamut from the 
sober Scotch-and-soda to the wildest gin and 
rum drinks inspired by the planters punches 
and slings of the East Indies. Night club enter- 
tainment shows the same range, varying from 
sophisticated song and dance numbers to East 
Indian dances in fabulous authentic costumes 
by real East Indian dancers. 

Such inclusion of colonial influence in the 
fabric of Dutch daily life gives a hint why 
the Dutch have been such successful colon- 
izers, and explains perhaps why attempts to 
oust the Dutch from colonies by one native 
political element have always been matched by 
a native element resistant to such efforts. 

Vacation facilities in Holland are numerous. 
There are both mountainous hilly country and 
seaside resorts, and for city-dwelling Amer- 


‘ans who have to set aside a special time if 


they.want to go cycling, the widespread use 
of bicyci’s is a joy. I spent many a happy 
morning riding around Amsterdam, exploring 
its main thotoughfares as well as its interest- 
crannies, riding for miles beside 


ing nooks an 
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Famous Dutch cheeses 
are loaded at Alkmaar 
for world-wide export. 


its canals that run in concentric circles around 
the city. 

When I was at The Hague I had one am- 
bitious project: to combine a visit to its sea- 
side resort, Scheveningen, with a bike ride to 
get there. But when [| learned it was an hour’s 
auto ride, I quailed and decided to go by car. 

Scheveningen perfectly illustrates what I 
mean by the placid feeling of Holland. It is 
Holland’s Atlantic City, but you must, in 
making this comparison, imagine an Atlantic 
City without the honky-tonk, without the auc- 
tion rooms and without the Steel Pier. A sea- 
shore resort, in short, with a fine boardwalk. 
a deep, white-sanded beach, numerous elegant 
hotels, restaurants and night clubs. 


Although it was summer and the height 
the season, we swam that day from a nea 
deserted beach, basking in the gentle sun : 
protected from occasional stray breezes b 
“beach chaise”—a tall sunshelter made 
wicker-work and shaped like an upended mi 
my case. We had had lunch at one of 
water-front hotels before repairing to — 
beach, an@ cocktails afterwards which I sl 
long remember not only for the wonderful 
hors-d’oeuvres that were served abundar 
with them, but for my strange experience ¥ 
what I.took to-be an innocent Martini. 


Dutch Gin 

A word here about Dutch Gin to any 
who contemplates a visit to Holland is pr 
ably in order. I know now why they call th 
“hard-headed” Hollanders. They'd have to 
to stand up to much of that Dutch Gin. | 
not only did one dry Martini have a p 
nounced enlivening effect after the sooth 
influence of sun, sand and surf, but its afi 
math (unsupported by other libations) 
still apparent the next morning when I. 
perienced considerable difficulty in walk 
straight. Normally an untroublesome imbil 
this prolonged effect impressed me might 
and I thereafter gave the famous Dutch ( 
a wide berth. 

My trip to The Hague from Holland, 
cidentally, had been made by electric tre 
and was an unforgettable experience beca 
its path runs through the famous bulb-fie 
of Holland, the greenhouse of Europe. * 
trains leave every hour, the fare for the 
miles is about $1.10 and this excursion sho 
be a must for every visitor. In springtime 
am told, whole fields stretch like carpets 
red or gold tulips. At the time I made 
trip gladiolas had replaced the traditio 
tulip, but the color picture they made 1 
equally vivid and unforgettable. In autur 
vast fields of dahlias replace the gladiolas. 

Even the private lawns bordering the sn 


Strandstoelen, wicker sun shelters and seats, are practically trademarks of Dutch beact 


Scheveningen, above, is one of Holland’s most .. 


opular coastal resorts, is near The Hag 


* 


es, visible from the pints train had 
bas that were magnificent, and a note of 
, exultant color was everywhere. 

is a disappointment to find almost no 
> of what we like to think of as character- 
ally “Dutch” costumes on the streets, or 
ng the smartly dressed women you en- 
iter in offices, shops or markets. I was 
folland for professional engagements, but 
| a sight-seer at heart, and not a day went 
hat I didn’t manage to squeeze in an ex- 
tion to some notable church or museum, 
stock-exchange or a library. In line with 
program | went one day on a trip to the 


of Marken. 
Holland of Yesterday 


small. community, insular and withdrawn, 
populated by a few hundred people who 
ry, live and die there. A dairy and fishing 
er, the Holland of yesteryear Rariches 
2 untouched. Girls in wooden shoes, full 
skirts, peasant blouses, white aprons and 
itional Dutch caps can be seen walking 
ind like figures in a Van Gogh. Men wear 
traditional pantaloons, full-sleeved_ shirts 
jerkins, visor caps and, again, wooden 
S. 

indmills dot the marshy plains and for 
little while that you are there you feel 


have wandered into a picture:postcard » 


id. You almost expect to see Hans Brinker 
his silver skates until you see the modern 
y farms where the cows are as well-housed 
cared for as their owners, and the rows 
theeses set-aside to ripen before being 
ped to all parts of the world. 

he insularity and remoteness practiced by 
island’s inhabitants have had some tragic 
lts—for frequent among the population 
biological deviations that come from too 
> inter-marriage. It is not unusual to find 


otherwise comely lass with two fingers. 


yn together, webbed, or or a lad with six 


Canal of the Emperor 
is one of many water- 
ways through the land. 


S 


toes, and eye diseases are much too common. 
While visiting friends in Amsterdam | had 


‘seen one man with wooden shoes and had been 


told he was a dairy man delivering milk and 
eggs. Didn’t it make an awful racket, I won- 
dered, when he climbed ihe stairs with his 
merchandise? No, it was part of the ritual 
that on entering the premises the shoes be 
removed, and he mounted the stairs in his 
stocking feet. . 

My irrepressible sight-seeing instincts also 
took me to Edam, home of the famous round 
red cheese, and there I was fortunate enough 
to arrive on market day. This is as strange 
a market as I have ever seen, for it is con- 
ducted in almost absolute silence. The cheeses 


terdam streets are similar to those of other large cities with its cars, pedestrians, 
2s and restricted parking areas. Language is no barrier in the friendly atmosphere. 
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are set out in rows on long tables, and the 
buyers come to market armed with picks. They 
thrust the pick into the cheese until they find 
one whose “feel” they approve. Then they 
clap their hands a certain number of times, 
signifying that they will buy that one. The 
deal is closed without a word being spoken, 
and there is a complete lack of bare 
for the price is either plainly marked on the 
cheese or set by the prevailing market price 
per pound that day. 


Less Expense Today 


Vacationing in Holland is not a luxury, for 
the dollar situation has created a favorable 
exchange. Whereas the guilder was once 2.50 
to the dollar it is now about 3.80 and this 
means that food, hotel accommodations, trans- 
portation, amusement and replenishment to 
wardrobes are all about a third less dear than 
they would be at home. 

A single room with private bath in a first 
class hotel would cost about $3.50 a day, in- 
stead of $5.00 or $6.00 at home, and restaurant 
meals are less expensive in .the same propor- 
tion. Of course it is possible to find a pleasant 
pension too, which means still less expense 
and, for purposes of getting to know the 
people, is infinitely better than a hotel. 

The country , which produced such. inter- 
national musical figures as Mengelberg, von 
Hoogstraten, Hans Kindler, Van Beinum, and 
Julia Culp, could have been expected to yield 
interesting new friends for an American 
singer. But as it turned out, I did more than 
make new friends—I found a new country 
where I could feel comfortable and at home, 
where the people on the street felt like my 
people and the audiences in the concert hall 
felt like old friends and well-wishers. 

To my great joy, I am again in Holland 
this summer, singing with the Dutch Music 
Festival, and this time I hope to go further 
afield and get to know other parts of a small 
but enchanting country. # 
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It’s Chile 


By Louis J. Garcia 


[T° DIEGO ALMAGRO, the first white man to set 
foot on Chile, had been more of a sports- 
man and less of a gold-crazed Conquistador, 
chances are the course of history might have 
been altered and a lot of unnecessary blood- 
shed averted. Instead of returning from his 
fruitless expedition a bitter and disheartened 
warrior whose feud with Pizarro was to end 
tragically for both and bring disaster to their 
followers, the Spanish cavalier might have 
settled down in this happy land to fish, hunt, 
swim or ride for the rest of his days. 

For Chile is a true sportsman’s paradise. 

In this fabulous country, the latter day ad- 
venturer or pleasure seeker will find every 
kind of sport ard recreation he can think of 
and some that may not come so readily to 
mind. Among the more popular and better 
known are skiing, deep-sea and fresh-water 
fishing, riding, horse racing, polo, mountain 
climbing, and a host of other forms of diver- 
sion, ranging from cricket to tennis and golf. 

As one would imagine, in a land so gener- 
ously endowed by nature with a 3,000-mile 
mountain range and a 4,000-mile coastline, 
there is no shortage of alpine and marine 
sports. For the mountain climber there is a 
challenging array of rugged terrain extend- 
ing from the northern frontier to the southern 
lake region where he can roam to his heart’s 
content. 

When it comes to skiing, there .are few 
places that can offer better slopes or finer snow 
than the Chilean Andes. The skiing here is 
said to be the best there is in the Western 
Hemisphere. Yet, it’s only a scant 30 years 
since this winter sport was introduced to the 
country by some British engineers who were 
building the Trans-Andean Railroad and 
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found that the best way to get about the 
snow-covered Cordillera was on skis. 

The new fad caught on quickly. 

Today, it’s one of Chile’s principal sports 
and a major tourist attraction. Such excellent 
ski resorts.as Portillo, Farellones, Lagunillas, 
Los Azules and Lo Valdes, attract thousands 
of skiers each year during the season from late 
June to early November. These ski fields are 
near Santiago, now less than 20 hours from 
the United States on Panagra’s El Inter- 
americano; and many North American sports- 
men are finding it convenient to fly there for 
the winter season. 

Farther south, in the famous Chilean Lake 
Region, are Chillan, Llaima, Villarica and the 
volcano Osorno, where good snow and _ ski 
tracks are part of the landscape twelve months 
of the year. 

Of the first group of ski centers, Farellones. 
30 miles or approximately two and a half 
hours from Santiago, is by far the most pop- 


South American Land Is Paradise 
for Marine, Alpine Activitie 


ular with local sportsmen. Here the Ski C1 
of Chile has a stone lodge, or refugio, wh 
was built in 1936 to accommodate as ma 
as 100 skiers. Its facilities also include two. 
tows, a smaller lodge used as a rest ahd 
freshment hut on the higher slopes, and 


half-mile rope tow. In addition, there : 
about 50 private cabins, belonging to cl 
members, dotting the countryside to resem 
a quaint Swiss village. Lagunillas, about 
miles from Santiago, has accommodations | 
250 skiers. 

By far the most popular of all the Chile 
ski resorts is Portillo, near the Argent 
border, where the cocktail set of internatio1 
society gathers for the winter. The place 
sembles something of a Shangri-la. It’s w 
up in the Andes, about 10,000 feet, and alm 
entirely concealed by the enormous snow-cl 
mountains which surround it. Yet it is o1 
a few hours by train from Santiago. 

To give you an idea of the cosmopolit 
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ck Chilean riders, smooth golf course at 


wd you might expect to find at Portillo, 
, fashionable ski resort recently was play- 
host to a Spanish refugee, a wealthy Ar- 
tine movie producer and director, an Amer- 
1 investment broker from Wall Street, 
stal American tourists on a ’round-South- 
erica tour, an Argentine playboy from 
nos Aires, two members of Yugoslavia’s 
ility, a relative of the President of Chile, 
roup of visiting skiers from Sun Valley, 
ho, several French professional skiers and 
host of well-to-do members of Chile’s 
mger set. 
Yortillo’s modern million dollar hotel, 
ch was completed only two years ago, has 
) beds and a staff of 180. Bargain rates 
‘rom $4.00 to $9.00 per day include break- 
in bed, four-course luncheon, five o’clock 
_and a four-course dinner. The latest type 
ir lift takes skiers 2,400 feet up the side 
a mountain in less than eight minutes. A 
que 1,600-foot ski tow operates over a hill, 
ing skiers in two directions. 
ther recreational facilities include two 
s, a night club, fashion shop, moving pic- 
> theater, Me keting rink, and _ several 
ae and card rooms. A ski shop on the 
mises carries a complete line of equipment, 
sells, rents or repairs any item. 
adled in the lap of the Andes, the boa 
rlooks the beautiful Laguna del Inca and 
mly a scant 100 yards from the Portillo 
road station. 
Vith magnificent slopes to please every 
, whether he be a novice or a kanonen, 
_ brand new ski resort is gaining inter- 
baal recognition from world-famed skiers. 
ile Allais, winner of the world’s ski-cham- 
nship two years in succession, has been at 
tillo for the past five years as skiing in- 
ctor. He says that nowhere in the world 
these natural ski conditions excelled; and 
i's not unusual for one slope to have 
yder snow while the other has sugar snow, 
ch is somewhat of a rarity. His new French 
hod of teaching skiing is one of the main 
actions drawing beginners and profession- 
alike from all over the world. 
ortillo’s other attractions include long ski 
s, like the one they call Clavos faite tos 
tt Nails). This is a downhill run which is 
sidered a bit dangerous for the recrea- 
al skier and a true test for the expert. At 
bottom of the two and a half mile run 
he railroad station of Juncal where, with 
ical Latin ease, skiers - ‘can take the train 
k to Portillo. 
nother thrilling run, with the more expert 
adventurous skiers, is the excursion to the 
jous Christ of the Andes, near Mount 
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Santiago club, plentiful fish from Gol-Gol River 


Aconcagua, highest mountain in the Western 
Hemisphere. From there to the hotel it is a 
long three miles of umnparallelled skiing 
excitement. 

For those with still some energy left after 
an afternoon of swinging down the Andes, 
there is nature’s skating rink at Laguna del 
Inca, where ski-skating is the vogue. 

If you would trade your skis for a rod and 
reel, you wouldn’t have far to go for the best 
in either deep-sea or fresh-water fishing. One 
of the best deep-sea fishing grounds in the 
world is located in the broad blue stretch of 
the Pacific Ocean off the coast of Chile. 
Throughout all twelve months of the years 
these waters teem with game fish to test the 
skill of the most adroit fisherman, 

This is where you'll find that great glad- 
jator of the sea, the broadbill swordfish. As 
a matter of fact, the biggest one ever caught 
was hooked off Tocopilla. This is also where 
the largest striped marlin are found from 
December through July. Other game fish, such 
as the yellowfin tuna, albacora, oceanic bonito 
and dolphin—great fighters in their own 
right—can be picked up almost any time the 
bait is presented. 

It’s not unusual to find that many world 
records have been broken in these waters by 
internationally famous anglers. Unique forces 
of nature see to it that climate and atmospheric 
conditions are always right. Invariably the 
weather is ideal, there is never any fog, and 
the sea is perpetually calm. What more could 
a fisherman ask? Besides, the place is easily 
accessible from any of the following cities 
along Panagra’s route: Arica, Antofagasta, 
and Santiago. 

But this isn’t the end of the fishing story. 
If the sea makes you sick or you have a prefer- 
ence for the soft tranquility of sylvan lakes 


and rippling streams, the Chilean Lake Region 
is the place to cast your rod. This is a true 


piscatorial paradise. 

Years ago the many rivers, lakes and 
streams of this forest region were stocked with 
rainbow, brown and brook trout, which today 
make trophy-size catches for fishermen from 
all parts of the globe. Since then the trout have 
thrived in the mountain lakes and crystal clear 
streams, fed by melting Andean snows, and 
are now so huge and plentiful that fishermen 
hooking fish less than twelve to fifteen inches 
usually toss them-back. A fair day’s catch 
after returning the chicos will be anywhere 
from fifteen to 50 fish, ranging from fifteen 
to 30 inches in length. Rainbow trout weighing 
as much as 44 pounds are a matter of record. 

Here, according to the rod and reel experts, 


3 you'll find the best fresh-water fishing in the 


ied 


Reversed seasons allow travelers to escape 
heat of northern lands at Portillo’s famous 
winter sports section high up in the Andes, 


ee 


world—and what’s more, no ifisects to plague 
you. Countless lakes, rivers and streams are 
full to the brim with the finny tribe. Such 
names as Lake Villarrica, Lake Rinihue, Lake 
Ranco, Lake Rupanco, Rio Rahue, Rio Buenos 
and the Tolten River, are enough to conjure 
up fond memories in the mind of any angler 
who has fished here. Experts and novices alike 
venture from afar to try their luck at their 
favorite pastime; and the season runs a full 
six months, from October 15 to April 15. 

It’s a favorite pastime with Panagra pilots, 
too. One of them caught the biggest salmon 
ever fished out of these waters. Another one, 
Captain Warren B, Smith, who has been fish- 
ing the lakes for close to 20 years, has become 
an authority on the subject. Although the air 
line recently transferred him to Miami where 
he is currently based, he still manages to get 
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Trout abounds in Lake Rapanco in the south 


of Chile as shown by this proudly held haul. 
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each season. 

To get to the lakes, it takes about 26 hours 
by train from Santiago, or slightly longer 
than it would to fly from the United States 
to the Chilean capital. But if you’re in a 
hurry you can fly the rest of the way from 
Santiago to Osorno in less than two hours by 
local airline. 

Once in this lake region, you'll be amazed 
to find such an abundance of fine hotels and 
good accommodations in,a region so remote 
from the big cities and urban communities. 
The food is typically Chilean, which means 
that you won’t find any better on the continent. 

As if the skiiing and fishing weren’t enough 
to satisfy most sports-bent tourists, there is 
also plenty of good quail, dove and partridge 
hunting for the nimrod. 

And not to be overlooked are the equestrian 
sports. Chileans are proud of their horseman- 
ship, and rightly so. Some of the best teams, 
as anyone who has witnessed an international 
riding show knows, come from Chile. In inter- 
national competition they always come away 
with most of the laurels, and their horses are 
among the finest thoroughbreds in the world. 
If you’d like to see how well the Huaso, Chil- 
ean cowboy, handles his mount, just take in 
a Chilean rodeo. You'll cheer his skill and 
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Lobster is the special dish in this Vina del 
Mar restaurant which is ship-like in design. 


ae 


mj Rocky sector of Vina 
B del Mar is ideal for 
=» dreamy honeymoon pair. 


Motorists simply pull 
to left for gas needs 
on Santiago’s streets. 


down to the lakes between flights several times 


mastery with the reins, and find it difficult t 
determine which to admire most, horse o 
rider, Several hundred pounds of chargin 
steer are maneuvered at will, stopped dead i 
its tracks, and wheeled about at a designate 
point in the arena without the aid of rope o 
lariat. ey 

Horse racing, quite naturally, is popular i 
Chile. The country’s race tracks rank amon 
the finest in the world. In Santiago, there ar 
two operating every Sunday during the seasor 
one in the morning and the other in the aftei 
noon. There are also tracks at nearby Va 
paraiso and Vina del Mar, north in Antofz 
gasta, and south in Concepcion, besides severe 
others scattered throughout the country. | 
can be said that horse racing is Chile’s nz 
tional pastime. 

Then, too, if you like, the. seashore, you’ 
enjoy the many bathing resorts with their e) 
cellent facilities for surf-bathing, boating an 
other acquatic sports all up and down th 
coast. The best are located in amd aroun 
Vina del Mar, Chile’s own Riviera, where fin 
hotels and a magnificent casino offer the vi 
itor excellent accommodations and excitin 
diversion. 

For those who would forsake the seashor 
for the mountains, Chile’s famed spas an 
mineral springs have long held a salutary a 
traction to travelers from all over the worl 
Apoquindo, Jahuel, Cauquenes, Chillan, Pan: 
mavida and Puyehue, in the south of Chile 
are the most popular. Here old Mother Natu 
has outdone herself in creating the best cl 
matic and physical conditions for mountai 
climbing, horseback riding, or just plain hil 
ing through dense virginal forests in th 
shadow of towering mountains and activ 
volcanos. 

Chileans are a sportsminded people. The 
love to play in the great outdoors of thei 
most bountiful country, They are hospitabl 
kind, have a great sense of humor and kno’ 
how to enjoy life. 

So if you, like they, are sportsminded, an 
haven’t yet made up your mind where to ¢ 
on your next vacation, try Chile for an e} 
ceptionally good time. % 
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De ilderness Trails 


ME Risticates Can Renew Appreciation 


of Outdoors on Inexpensive Pack Trips 


By Keith R. McCarthy 


‘ 


4 YOU'RE ONE of those city sophisticates who 
shrugs off “the great outdoors” as just 
nother cliche and who arches an eyebrow at 
le poet's ode to nature, then, partner, hit the 
ail into one of the nation’s wilderness areas 
nd learn the error of your ways. You don’t 
now what you have been missing. 

The choice of areas is extensive, the variety 
( attractions incomparable, and the educa- 
onal opportunities unlimited. Each of these 
maining strongholds of nature has a special 
senic appeal. Unigue are the primitive allures 
f the Flathead-Sun River country in Mon- 
ina, the colorful vistas of the Pecos wilder- 
ess in New Mexico, the ruggedness of Idaho’s 
awtooth area and the prandout of the Maroon 
ells-Snowmass wilderness in Colorado. The 
lajesty of California’s Inyo-Kern domain, the 
ater wonders of the Quetico-Superior region 
n the Minnesota and Canadian border and 
1e awesome beauties of the Cascade Crest and 
llympic wilderness areas in Washington offer 
qual thrills. 

How do you go about exploring these idylic 
etreats? It’s simple. Expertly-conducted, low- 
ost trail-riding expeditions are available to 
nyone in good health, reasonably experienced 
t riding, ond capable of adapting himself to 
ving under wilderness conditions and at high 
Ititudes. All you have to do is hie yourself 
» the jumping off point. All other arrange- 
gents are made for you. One national organ- 
zation alone, The American orestry Mice Aa 
ion, this year is conducting thirteen such trips 
hrough seven states. Trip lengths range from 
line to thirteen days. 
_There’s no need for a fancy wardrobe on 
hese journeys into your country’s hinter- 
ands. Every rider, of course, must provide 
is own sleeping bag, air mattress, clothing 
nd personal eeulpnienk but these he erably 
ready has on hand and even if he doesn’t 
hey require no major cash outlay, Advice 
rom the experienced is th¥t light-weight, 
vaterproof sleeping bags and mattresses are 
1e most suitable. A slicker or raincoat— 
savy enough to keep the entire body warm 
he while the rider is mounted—is a must. 
bers or light overshoes also are a good 


Be 


a. 
A duffel bag—zipper type recommended— 
s the best bet for packing personal equipment. 
f you use riding boots, remember to bring 
long a pair of walking shoes, and if it doesn’t 
wai your pack too bilky include a pair of 
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moccasins or slippers, too. Blue jeans make 
ideal riding togs for either men or women. 
Temperatures change quickly in the wilder- 
ness areas, so pack enough woolen clothes 
for comfort during the nippy nights and 
brisk mornings. 

Don’t forget your bathing suit and sun- 
glasses, and remember the rod and reel. Shut- 
ter bugs will want to bring cameras. A water- 
proof container for the film will insure your 
getting home with the proverbial works of art. 
Guns aren’t recommended since all trips are 
made out of hunting season and arms may 
be used for target only, Guns are not allowed 
in national nance. 

On trail expeditions man’s best friend is the 
horse. Old Dobbin is essential for transporta- 
tion and carries food, shelter and clothing. 
So give him a break by stowing your gear com- 
pactly and limiting its weight to 50 pounds. 

If the expedition includes canoeing, weight 
of the pack is still the most important factor 
because everyone must tote his own gear over 
the portages. Clothing and equipment recom- 
mended for trail riding also will do nicely for 
canoeing trips. 

Prices for trips range from $170 to $205 
under the AFA-sponsored share-the-cost pro- 
gram. 

The Pecos wilderness in New Mexico is 
being penetrated by a trail-riding expedition 
from September 4 to September 15. An unfor- 
getable twelve days will cost you $205 from 
Santa Fe, the starting point. 

Two trips in mid-summer also will give you 
an opportunity to see the, rugged Sawtooth 
wilderness in Idaho. ‘The arc is July 24 to 
August 3 and the second: August 7 to August 
17. Both leave from Sun Valley and bring you 
safely back to that point for a fee of 8188. 

Washington also boasts the famed Olympic 
wilderness, one of the finest remaining areas 
of original virgin forest of the Northwest. An 
expedition into this land of dense valleys, 
Douglas fir, hemlock, redcedar, Sitka spruce, 
white pine and white fir is scheduled for Aug- 
ust 20 to September 1. The cost is $200 per 
rider from Lake Crescent, Washington. 

An expedition August 29 to September 10 
into the Inyo-Kern wilderness of California 
offers America’s greatest spectacle in varied 
and unique mountain scenery. Dominated by 
Mt. Whitney, 14,496 feet above the sea, the 
highest peak in continental United States, it 
is a wilderness of the sky. 
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Trail riders canoe across one of the pictur- 
esque lakes in the Quetico-Superior region. 


Clean shave, after a good night’s sleep under 
the stars, starts day right at a trail camp. 


Camp breakfast of flapjacks is prepared by 
husband while wife watches his culinary skill. 


their way along forested 


Vacationers wind 
hills in Washington’s Olympic National Park. 
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Cruise ship passes by 
Seven Sisters waterfall 
in Geiranger Fjord. 


Norway’s midnight sun has steady summer appeal to visitors from more southern lands. 


Couple pauses beside 
fountain in Oslo’s odd- 
statued Frogner Park. 


Fast yachting craft scud across v 
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man finds rush- ie 1 = Funicular railroad zips = Pa, fe inate ) rere 
reams in Norway Ny up hillside for excellent co «| ea i 
with bait-takers. i view of Bergen harbor. 


NORWAY 


le more placid sun-seekers relax on 


At Merik in southern Norway, top, and from Ballroen 
in west, bottom, with resort hotel, land offers open, 
rugged beauty. In Oslo, center pictures of modern 
City Hall and classic Parliament Building show archi- 
tectural styles in capital blend well with old and new. 
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By G. Harris Moe 


In a Private Plane, a Young Couple Capture Alaska’s Thrili 


I" BECAME A VERITABLE tug of war. Cathie 
extolled the virtues of a boat trip to South 
America, but I clung vigorously to the Arctic 
Circle. I wanted to buy a light plane and fly to 
Alaska. 


In desperation, I took her up for some local 
flights during the next few weeks in rented 
airplanes, She openly enjoyed them. To my 
great delighi, she even began catching the 
contagious lure of the north. And then, final- 
ly, she yielded. 

Still, in recurring moments of doubt, she’d 
say reflectively, “But—all the way from San 
Diego to Alaska in one of these dinky things? 
Gosh!” 

We bought an 85-horsepower Swift, dubbed 
it The Kite, and began making plans with 
great zest. Much of the baggage allowance 
was used up by special equipment: sleeping 
bags, twelve pounds of emergency food, cook- 
ing kit, small stove, water canteen, camp axe 
and fishing gear. 

We left on the Fourth of July. and covered 
the 1,600 air miles between San Diego and 
Edmonton, Alberta, in four days of leisurely 
flying. During this time we camped out, ac- 
quainting ourselves with sleeping bags and 
new cooking gear. 

Prior to our next take-off, regulations re- 
quired that our equipment be checked by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, and that they 
“brief” us on the treacherous route ahead. Of 
the 3,325 air miles between Sen Diego and 
Fairbanks, 1,419 would be along the Alaska 
Highway. It awaited us about 300 miles farther 
on, at Dawson Creek, British Columpia. 

After an overnight stay in downtown Ed- 
monton, we returned to the field and located 
RCAF headquarters. Their operations room 
hummed with the busy din of pilots’ talk and 
flight activity. A red-headed officer in blue 
uniform asked, “May I help you?” That 
indefinable touch of Briton lurked jn his 
voice. 

“Yes,” I said. “We’d like to be cleared for 
flight to Alaska.” 

“Alaska, eh?” He looked searchingly from 
one to the other. Then he thumped a counter 
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with his fist and said, “Okay—what ya got 
and where is it?” He smiled. “Private air- 
craft?” 

I nodded. 

“Where from?” he asked, reaching under 
the counter and pulling out a form. 

“California,” I said. “San Diego.” 

He wrote it down. Then: “On business or 
pleasure?” 

Impishly Cathie said, “ 
pleasure!” 

The officer looked up at her and grinned. 
Sobering abruptly, he continued, “Airports 
and air traffic along this North-West-Staging- 
Route are under jurisdiction of the RCAF. 
We have no way of judging the ability of 
pilots who come here and want to fly to 
Alaska.” He looked at me, pointedly, as 
though sizing me up. “It’s no trip for timid 
souls,” he added. “The route is over extremely 
rugged, desolate bush country.” 

cosether we continued filling in the form. 
Displaying no feeling, he said, “If you’re 
forced down, and the aircraft fails to show up 
at one of its destinations, whom shall we 
notify ?” 

I gulped and looked at Cathie. . . 
her father’s name and address. 

jLhe questions went on: “If you’re forced 
down, and we have to search, whom snall we 
contact in regard to expense?” 


Our honeymoon— 


. We gave 


Grave doubts began to assail me. This 
fellow seemed cheerfully certain that we’d be 
forced down, or lose our way, or in some 
manner require assistance of the RCAF. I told 


him that I didn’t understand the last question. 


He said, “Let me put it this way: Who is 
the most financially responsible member of 
your immediate families?” 

Again Cathie and I studied each other. 
Again—we selected her father. Cathie mur- 
mured, “Poor papa.” 

I asked if our folks might be compelled to 
pay for a search, if such became necessary. 
Fantastic sums reared up in my mind. 

Our questioner smiled, sympathetically. He 
said, “In most cases, we find that private 
parties are unable to stand the expense of a 


search.” He. shrugged his broad shoutue 


; adding, “By that time—we’ve searched, a 


way. 

After checking our emergency food a 
equipment, the tree of us went over ma 
Then I investigated the weather conditic 
ahead and filed the required flight plan. q 
were ready to go! 

With piicnernen hand, our RCAF frie 
said, “Have a pleasant journey. And reme 
ber—stay with that highway, eh?” 

It was 4:00 o’clock, but the late hour did 
perturb us. Daylight would last almost — 
definitely, and we planned on flying only 2 
miles that afternoon, to Grande Prairie, ~ 
berta. Of more concern to me was the deso 
tion over which we were about to voluntar 
project ourselves. I knew that there wasn’ 
single airport between Edmonton and Grar 
Prairie. : 

We circled the city once, reluctant to lel 
go, then finally turned tail on its frien 
familiarity and headed northwest. For the f 
100 miles we followed a lone railroad tra 
after which it came to a sudden, discomfc 
ing halt. Thereafter, not a scrap of civili 
tion appeared amid the trackless was 
Though I tried to appear serene and at ea 
the control-wheel rim grew damp in my hai 

I felt qualms of foolhardiness, and wi 


Outdoor breakfast is fun. Couple’s names ; 
pear on opposite sides of honeymoon cre 
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-d which of my Norwegian ancestors had 
sed on to me this irrepressible urge to 
< my neck out. Aspects of responsibility 
ned up before me. The unquestioning 
t of my precious passenger became sharp- 
listurbing. | thought to myself, ruefully, 
d I talked her into this thing.” 

hick timber was broken only by turquoise 
s of lake’and thin, intricate webs of river 
laced everywhere. More and more I be- 
e conscious of our dependability upon 
Kite’s small engine, as any attempt to land 


Id spell certain disaster: The steady stac- 


of the exhaust grew into frightful impor- 
e. My ears strained to detect the slightest 
ation in beat. 

owever, the hours did pass—slowly, inter- 
ably—and we at last sighted Grande 
rie airport. “We made it!” I proclaimed, 
idly, and evidently with a trace of sur- 
Bs 
Jf course,” Cathie said. “Was there ever 
doubt?” 

le spent the night in our sleeping bags, 
sath a wing of the plane. Breakfast next 
ning, with the RCAF, cost only 50. cents 
, and there was a landing fee of $1.00. 
gain we got underway, grateful that an- 
r 75 miles would bring us to the Alaska 
hway. Soon we were in British Columbia. 
minutes later, over the sprawling village 
Dawson Creek. “There it is!” I cried 


lantly. © 
elow us was so-called “Mile O” of that 
3- mile - long engineering miracle — the 


ka Highway. From our viewpoint the road 
a narrow, whitish ribbon, probing its way 
riously to the northwest. With a feeling of 
I pointed The Kite down this fabulous 
, now arrowing the way to North Amer- 
last frontier wilderness. 
le flew only 113 miles that day, across 
se-River country to Fort St. John. 
he next morning we felt more ambitious 
scheduled a 542-mile flight to Watson 
s, Yukon. In spite of rain en route, by 
a we reached Fort Nelson airport, across 
ver from an Indian fur-trading post. 
hen began a wet, turbulent flight westward, 
the Stikine Range of the Canadian 
kies. The panorama became magnificent. 


hie, wearing mulaks which kept, her feet 
m on rest of trip, joins Nome natives. 
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with stands of dense, virgin spruce rolling 
majestically up to timber line. Higher still, 
sloping walls of gray rock rose in disorder to 
dominate the scene and give it a distinct, 
visual wallop. We cruised at 8,000 feet, up a 
narrow canyon, with peaks towering above 
us. I sensed a terrifying aspect, a certain 
geologic violence, about the jumbled, sharply- 
cut crags. 

After tiny Summit Lake, where the highway 
reaches its highest elevation of 4,250 feet, 
came long, narrow Muncho Lake. Then the 
highway crossed the Liard River, and they 
ran parallel for an hour while escorting us 
into Yukon Territory and to Watson Lake. 

From our altitude were visible countless 
streams and small lakes, respectively ruled 
over by the Liard River and Watson Lake. 
The latter was comparatively large, presently 
calm, and irregularly outlined in green by 
tree-packed bush rolling on to infinity. Though 
there wasn’t a town, the RCAF airport nestled 
on the north shore of the blue-green water. To 
have it appear in the center of such desola- 
tion, though expected, seemed completely 
fantastic. 

The hospitality of Watson Lake’s few per- 
sonnel touched us deeply. A large, log barrack, 
almost unoccupied, was literally turned over 
to us, and excellent meals were available from 
the Department of Transport. Although nights 
were chilly, inducing sound sleep, fishing and 
swimming were made possible during the day 
by temperatures that reached into the 70s. 

Following five restful days, we flew on to 
Whitehorse, 264 miles nearer Alaska. Here. 
the waterfront stirred with the loading of 
freight on the paddle boat Casca. Later, when 
it departed for Dawson, in the historic Klon- 
dike gold region, I felt a bit lonesome and 
wished we were aboard. | 

After two days in Whitehorse, we again 
took to the air, on August 1. Our destination 
was Fairbanks, 575 miles away. 

Over beautiful Kluane Lake—where fishing 
and hunting are said to be superb—we looked 
down on milky water feeding in from Kaska- 
wuish Glacier. Then came—Alaska! 

The highway led us along the northeastern 
foothills of the glowering Alaska Range. Final- 
ly, at 4:00 o’clock we touched down at busy 
Weeks Field, in Fairbanks. Noting our log- 
book total of only 3414 hours aloft, I pon- 
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dered the effortless ease and incomparable 
freedom of flight. 

To our surprise, two days in throbbing, 
crowded Fairbanks was enough. Eager to 
savor forthcoming adventure, we followed the 
serpentine Tanana River westward, in quest 
of more primitive parts. 

Two hours of flight, in heavy rain, put us 
over the confluence of the Tanana and Yukon 
Rivers. Two miles farther downstream ap- 
peared the tiny village of Tanana, hugging 
the north bank of the muddy Yikon. We 
landed on a large, gravel strip, and found 
nearby Tanana to be a dilapidated, fascinating 
Indian settlement. Strung along the north side 
of a broken, board sidewalk were a few frame 
business buildings and ramshackle log cabins. 

Hospitality of Tanana’s sparse population 
lengthened our stay to four days. Then began 
a 400-mile flight westward to Nome. Our route 
intersected the northeastern corner of Norton 
Sound, that fist-like appendage of the Bering 
Sea jabbed in the western hide of Alaska. The 
horizon began taking on a weird, arctic-like 
appearance with scattered shafts of cold sun- 
light pushing through the overcast and spot- 
ting it with bits of yellow and pink. 

Soon after that, because of an unfavorable 
weather report, we landed at Moses Point—a 
bleak, wind-swept, forbidding air strip, 100 
miles from Nome. Six. government homes, 
strung along the north side of the airport, 
housed fourteen white people. At the opposite 
side of the field lapped the chill, gray water of 
the Bering Sea, said to have a penchant for 
flooding the area. 

Across an adjacent inlet was a fish camp, 
and here we met our first Eskimos. They 
proved to be friendly, unaffected, and—in 
sharp contrast to “civilized”? man—seemed 
particularly content. 

Among the Eskimo women of the camp was 
one married to a white bush pilot. He was 
amused by the quarter-inch ropes with which 
I tied down The Kite. “Better use half-inch 
stuff in this country,” he warned. “Wind’s 
liable to increase, without warning. Ever seen 
your ship fly with nobody i in it?” 

Bitter wind and rain began plaguing us, 
now, with fog shrouding the background of 
mountains. An extended delay made me chafe 
with impatience to resume our slowing 
journey. 

On the fifth day, we finally departed for 
Nome. Unable to follow a direct route across 
the hilly terrain—because of black, low-hang- 
ing clouds, we flew a short distance out from 
shore and began following the crazy circuities 
of the coast. Heavy showers became frequent. 
Soon the shore-line turned left—south—and 
became a peninsula jutting deep into Norton 
Sound, We had no alternative but to follow. 
The ceiling lowered, so that even at 1,000 feet 
the variable base of the stratus often engulfed 
us. At such times the wings of the plane would 
vanish, then Cathie and I seemed marooned 
in a still, gray void. 

Hope shattered as we rounded Cape Nome, 
only fifteen miles out of the village. A low 
body of fog ahead seemed to be playing tag 
with the sea, Grimly I banked away from the 
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shore and swung out over the.water, pointing 
the plane in the direction from which we 
had come. 

I radioed Nome for. their weather. The re- 
port: Fog. Rain. Two- to four-hundred-foot 
ceiling. 

The scarf around my neck began feeling 
tight. Impatiently I jerked it open, and fumed 
at the thought of retracing that tortuous jour- 
ney. In which direction lay the least danger? 

Mechanically I reached ahead to the wind- 
shield and opened a ventilator. The blast of 
cold, arctic air had a tonic effect. “We'll try 
it!” I shouted, and banked into a turn. 

Not wanting to fly blindly into the denser 
fog ahead, I prayed for enough room and 
nudged The Kite downward. Our sudden near- 
ness to the water induced a feeling of reckless, 
abandoned speed. Unexpectedly a slice of 
clearer space soon became evident. My hopes 


jumped. The area was about 100 feet deep,’ 


extending from the water’s surface to the 
heavier fog above. Hardly daring to breathe, 
I glued my gaze on the vague coast line and 
plunged into this alley. | 

The engine droned on, patiently. But where 
was Nome? Could we have missed it? “Keep 
an eye out for buildings!” I shouted. 

The atmosphere began brightening some- 
what, and the shore line grew less indistinct. 
Automatically I eased back on the wheel for 
additional height. Some tents, shacks and 


streets abruptly popped into view. We had 
located Nome! 


ae 


Small Indian settlement of Tanana viewed 
over paddle wheel of a Yukon River vessel. 


Minutes later we were parked in the mud 
of its airport. Cathie scrambled out, flexed 
her knees and jounced up and down in the 
goo. 

Several days in weather-worn Nome in- 
cluded a half-hour flight to Lee’s Camp, where 
a sourdough showed us how to pan gold. 

Then we cast exploratory eyes 140 miles 
northward. The Arctic Circle was there. Our 
first attempt at reaching it ended in failure. 
A bush pilot was leaving for Kotzebue, 27 
miles north of the Circle, and had suggested 
that we tag along. Soon after take-off, how- 
ever, we lost sight of his speedier plane in 
the haze. We retreated, unhappily, back into 
Nome. Later, even the bush pilot was forced 
back by the weather. 
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Next afternoon we started north by ou 
selves and located Kotzebue Sound. Soon aft 
that the Arctic Circle “appeared,” in the for 
of a reindeer herder’s cabin built on the lin 
Minutes later we swooped low over a her 
then headed for Kotzebue. Last part of 1 
two-hour flight was in a treacherous mass | 
fog. Only ‘by dropping down to within 1 
fect of the water could we make out the coa 
line and grope our way into the airport. 

We were quickly surrounded by Kotzebue 
dusky, inquisitive natives. There hadn’t be 
a mail plane recently because of the weathe 
As a result, the Eskimos showed keen di 
appointment when we failed to produ 
letters. 

One of the boys consented to my trying h 
kayak. Other Eskimos along the Bering S 
beach interrupted their salmon-cleaning 
look on, as though gleefully expecting : 
upset. They met disappointment, howeve 
for I kept the tricky craft upright. | 

Two days later we took off under one. 
those crisp, blue skies that make flying 
unsullied pleasure. After covering 500 mil 
of tundra and some uncharted mountains, | 
tarried two days at Bethel, in southweste 
Alaska. 

A 300-mile flight up the Kuskokwim Riv 
preceded an overnight stay in tiny McGrat 
Continuing east through the Alaska Rang 
en route to Anchorage, we challenged Rai 
Pass and its myriad of dead-end canyons. 

Mt. McKinley National Park beckoned ne: 
but our’ first attempt at the 190-mile flig 
from Anchorage was disheartening. We fle 
in rain and hail over a heavily-wooded se 
tion, then up a valley of the Alaska Rang 
brilliant with red fireweed and the yellows 
fall. After gingerly edging through a barr 
“Windy Pass,” only twenty miles from M 
Kinley airstrip, we found ourselves in 
mountainous pocket seething with fog. Wi 
the park station virtually beneath us, 1 
turned back in alarm, unable to find the fie 
and not daring to grope farther. Fortunatel 
the pass hadn’t closed in behind us, so 4 
found our way out again, returned to : 
emergency airport at Summit, and stay 
there with two women radio operators. 4 

In improved weather, we reached the pa 
two days later and decided to stay overnig 
in its lovely hotel. Shortly after our landit 
there, we set out in the plane again for a re 
look at Mt. McKinley. It lay buried in clow 
to about the half-way-up level, thus forcit 
The Kite to struge ele upward to get us hig 


- enough fora view. At last it appeared— 


solid-white, breathtaking spectacle rising % 
jestically to its 20,300- foot peak. 

It was a short flight next day to Nenan 
scene of Alaska’s fabulous ice pool. In toy 
we had a close look at this noted locale 
the Tanana River, realizing that in about s s 
weeks it would be solid with ice. | 

As we sailed over the Canadian border ty 
days later, San Diego bound, we gazed bat 
beyond The Kite’s tail for a long look — 
Alaska. The total cost of our three-month tr 
was $1,000 excluding price of plane. We wal 
to go back—and we will! # 
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Cost Cruise Provides 

ill of Visit to Djuka Village 

n outing of approximately six days may 
aken to add extra thrills to a Trinidad 
tion. A slight variation in the length’ of 
trip, priced at $135, is possible since the 
ige is made on air conditioned, twelve- 
enger freighters which depend upon 
0 loadings for schedules. The Alcoa out- 
sails from Trinidad to Suriname, Dutch 
ina, through the arrow, jungle-lined 
owijne River to the Moengoe bauxite 
es. Here you will see a Djuka Indian 
ze, home of the last semi-savage: Indians 
he Americas. The voyage from Trinidad 
uriname takes two days and the return 
to the mines about two days. As in all 
shter cruises, informality is the keynote. 


» Theater-Dance Centers 

fe Summer Public Performances 
ublic dance performances have been 
duled by two of the oldest theater-dance 
ers in the United States during the sum- 
months. For those in the West, the Perry- 
sfield Theater and Dance Camp at Steam- 
t Springs, Colo., will present a series of 
ce performances and plays until August 


allet, ethnological and modern dance will 


1ote the performances of the Jacobs Pil- 
dance festival which will end September 


The acts are housed in the Dance Barn, 


ted nine miles from Lee, Mass., in the 
kshires. Evening and matinee perform- 
2s will be held every I'riday and Saturday 
1) extra afternoon acts Wednesday and 
rsday until August 9. 


ned Ship Sails Again 

er a Century Has Passed 

‘eenactment of the sailing of the barque 
‘garet will be the highlight of this year’s 
a Scotia Gaelic Mod at St. Ann’s, Cape 
ton, Nova Scotia, August 9 to 12. A suit- 
> three-master vessel will weigh anchor in 
imemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
of the most remarkable~mass migrations 
3cottish-Canadian-Anzac history. 

he pageant commemorates the Normanites 
1e followers of the Rev. Norman MacLeod 
tho left Scotland seeking better living con- 
ons. After 30 years at St. Ann’s they re- 
ed reports of glowing opportunities in 
tralia. In six small ships, of which Mar- 
et was the first, they sailed to the Down 
ler land, from where, after a two-year 
, they moved to New Zealand. Descend- 
s of the Normanites still occupy lands in 
Waipu district, —.  _ . 


es Park Highlights Vacation 

‘wo full days at the Chalet Lodge in Colo- 
o’s Estes Park highlight a seven-day va- 
on by Frontier Airlines. Priced from 
4.43, including tax, from Phoenix, the 
kage includes a day in Denver, a bus trip 
istes Park; a trip to the Continental Divide, 
a day at Grand Lake. 
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Puerto Rican ‘Package Vacation’ 
Now Available From Numerous Cities 


This season for the first time, vacationists, 
whether from the middle west or deep south, 
from the metropolitan New York area or 
fiom the southeast, can “package a holiday” 
to Puerto Rico at modest budgets, with Chi- 
cago and New York, Miami and New Orleans 
as the “jump-off” terminals. 


Contrary to popular conception, summer 
temperatures and climate in Puerto Rico are 
far more comfortable than in many of the 
eastern-seaboard or mid-southern cities. The 
thermometer maintains a steady 75° to 82° 
and there are always the cooling trade winds 
from the northeast to cast a comfortable 
blanket over the major travel sites along 
Puerto Rico’s hundred-mile long north coast. 


It is an island of wonderful mountain lakes, 
superb modern highways shaded often by 
flaming flamboyant trees, especially ia the 
early summer, and miles of palm-shaded 
beaches where the water is always the most 
brilliant tropical blue and green. And every- 
where, are the tiny villages tucked away 
among the hills, little towns that have not lost 
their Spanish colonial charm. 


The vivid beauty of a drive among the 


-rugged mountains of Puerto Rico is some- 


thing never te be forgotten. In many regions, 
notably in El Yunque or in the Toro Negro 
mountains, forests of wild orchids and hun- 
dred-foot high waterfalls vie with huge ba- 
nana plants and gorgeous tree-sized ferns. 
That the lakes of. Puerto Rico are really 
reservoirs built in the mountains to catch the 
rainfall and store water for hydro-electric 
power or to improve irrigation facilities, de- 
tracts nothing from their charm. Several of 
these man-made lakes, notably Dos Bocas and 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 11-18: ERIE, PA., Centennial 
celebration. 

Aug. 13-19: NEW LONDON, CONN., 
Fourth annual American dance 
festival at Connecticut College. 

Aug. 19: PINEDALE, WYO., World 
championship steer roping con- 
test. 

Aug. 19-24: PUEBLO, COLO., Colo- 
tado state fair, including 75th 
anniversary celebration. 

Aug. 23-25: HERSHEY, PA., Pennsy!- 
vania Dutch days. 

Aug. 26: LA JOLLA, CALIF., 21st an- 
nual rough water swim. 

Aug. 31, Sept. 1-3: OCEANSIDE, CAL. 

aS Days of San Luis Rey. 

Sept. 18: THE HAGUE, NETHER- 
LANDS, Opening of Dutch Par- 
liament by Queen Juliana. 


Vacationers enjoy sand and surf at Puerto 
Rico’s Luquillo Beach, year-round playground. 


Caonillas, have been stocked with fresh- 
water fish and sportsmen find them delightful 
retreats. In many respects, these areas are like 
the mountain-and-lake regions of northern 
New York or New England. 


Puerto Rico beckons the vacation-seeker. 


An island dedicated to beauty, its moderate - 


temperature, cooled by soft breezes, makes it 
as pleasant in summer as in winter. Its prox- 
imity to the United States allows a maximum 
of time to be spent in this year-round play- 
land. All-expense outings of varying jengths 
permit choosing the time length and price 
suited to the individual. 


Luxury Ocean Liner Service 
Reestablished to Germany 

Bremerhaven, Germany, will become the 
terminal port in Europe for the luxury liner 
America beginning with the October 23 de- 
parture from New York of the United States 
Lines flagship. The vessel will call at Cobh, 
Havre and Southampton in both directions. 
The extension of her itinerary will mark the 
reestablishment of luxury service to Gerrrany 
by the line and is planned in response to the 
growing demand for passage directly to and 
from Central Europe. Minimum off-season 
rates to Bremerhaven range from $180. 


Britain’s Royalty Shopping Town 
Becomes Music and Drama Center 

King’s Lynn, the shopping center of Brit- 
ain’s royal family, located a few miles from 
Norfolk palace, has been dedicated by Queen 
Elizabeth as a permanent center of music and 
drama. The town houses the Fifteenth Century 
Guildhall, where Shakespeare is said to have 
tried out his ability as an actor. 
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Does a F laming Ship Reall 


Drift Back 


_ Text By 
Jorma Hyypia 


EOLOGISTS HAVE an explanation for t 
Cy of the “Five Islands” in the Min 
Basin. The MicMac Indians had another. 
which is a great deal more fanciful. Th 
believed that a mighty warrior god with 1 
markable magical powers was the cause 
this and many other natural phenomen 
Gluscap, as he was called, became angry wi 
the beaver in the Minas Basin, for they we 
causing floods with their numerous dams. | 
scooped up several handfuls of mud ai 
threw them at the guilty beaver. The m 
landed in the Minas Basin, forming the fi 
islands which are there to this very day. 

Legends of burning ships have a particul 
fascination, probably due to the fact that 1 
other disaster could be more horrifying ar 
dramatic than a blazing ship on a storn 
sea. Stories of burning ships are to | 
heard all along the coast. The Nova Scot 
story takes us back to the war of 1812-18) 
when an American privateer, the Your 
Teazer, was blown up by an English desert 
in Mahone Bay. On June 27, 1813, a Briti: 
man-of-war chased the privateer into the ba 
and the deserter. seeing his ship could n 
escape and knowing he would be hanged 
captured, threw a torch into the powder mag 
zine. It is legend that on the anniversai 
of this happening an apparition known ; 
the “Fireship” can be seen drifting in the ba 

Rich Cargo 

At Black Point, near Parrsboro on tl 
Bay of Fundy, is the famous Maiden Cav 
In the Eighteenth Century, Deno, an Italia 
pirate, captured a British vessel carrying 
rich cargo. He forced all the passengers | 
walk the plank except the captain’s beautifi 
daughter. A storm blew up, driving the shi 
off its course and up the Bay of Fundy 1 
Black Point. The amazed pirates discovere 
that the beach was literally covered wit 
amethysts. While gathering these stones the 
imprisoned the maiden in the cave, tossing i 
some salted pollock for her to eat. When th 
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IOVA SCOT! 


Joes a Fortune Await Some 


Jaring Lad 


Drawings by 
Bethea Jeanne Hyypia 


orm subsided they sailed away, leaving her. 
Aithough passing Indians heard plaintive 
ies coming from the cave, they were too 
ightened to investigate. Some time later 
yider braves opened the sealed cave and dis- 
vered the bones of the unfortunate girl. It 
said that at certain times of the year her 
jes can still be heard. 
Although countless legends such as these 
ive been perpetuated simply because they 
ovide good story-telling during the long win- 
r nights, other legends are still in the process 
growth and their endings are yet to be 
ritten. 

Buried Treasure 
One exciting day in 1796 several Nova 
20tia boys went hunting back on Oak Island 
| Mahone Bay. While walking past a large 
spression in the earth, one of the boys sud- 
snly noticed an old ship’s block hanging 
yer the pit from the limb of a tree. Since 
any tales of pirates and buried treasure had 
ng been associated with Mahone. Bay, this 
iscovery stimulated their curiosity. Inspired 
y thoughts of Captain Kidd and fabulous 
jot, they returned with shovels and began’ 
. dig with mounting excitement. This excite- 
ent was further heightened by the discovery 
f an oak flooring at a depth of ten feet. 
They found -another covered with char- 
pal at twenty feet, and at 30 feet still another, 
ut this time covered with putty. When they 
ad reached a deph of 90 feet they were 
yrced to retreat in haste for ‘Water suddenly 
ished in and filled the pit. : 
During the next 100 years many attempts 
ere made to recover the treasure but always 
ithout success. Borings made during these 
perations disclosed three oak chests at a 
epth of about 150 feet. The latest attempt 
» recover the chest was made as recently 
s 1948. f 
Will the recovery. of this treasure bring aR i Bl, 
ame and fortune to someone, or will it for- ese 
ver remain just out of reach? @ 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 
Pertaining to barometric pressure 
Crossroads of the East, site of Raffles 
College 
The boy friend in Spain 


5 Prominent I-type 


Fourth largest inland sea in the world 
Name of 12 U. S. towns and cities, and 
1 in India 

If a woman gets hold of one, there’s no 
telling what she'll do with it 

Jacob and Leah’s boy 

This guy lives there 

Persians who had a little falling out 
with the powers above 

You can see them in the Mirror everyday 
South Pacific’s loveliest, if once bloodi- 
est scene: 2 wds. 

Nuts about Mexico 

This definition is bound to be obvious 

Kate Smith housecoats (Arabs fold 
them and silently steal away) 

Country interested in peace—a peace of 
this, and peace $f that! 

Winning group that yisited Europe in 
the °40s: abb. : 

“Pll pay you when you catch me!” abb, 
Gets one’s latitude and longitude 

She runs a filling station in Sussex, keeps 
you in good spirits 

Scotch noodle holder 

Deliver food downstairs thru an upper 
entrance 

Scotch tithes 

A as in Athens 

Place where Eagles fly high, and Farra- 
gut won a victory 

Howe I., S. Pac., 5 sq.m., pop. 120 
It likes to chew things over thoroughly 
before bringing them up 

Al paints on fresh plaster in the open- 
air 

N. African warport \ 

Early American dames: abb. 

French naval officer and travel author 
Human bellow 

Expunge 

Ammon dropped a 1000 to fit in here 
The far end of 46 down 

French author (1823-92) 


| They lug their kids in a front rumble- 


seat 
Common form of English nag 


DOWN 
Down to earth 
Ex-Metropolitan opera yodeler 


3 A muddier of waters 


Iceland Geals Everything: abb. 
What fussy travelers do aboard 
from morn to night 

Evening in Paris 

Teeumseh’s old stamping grounds 
Maidenamed 

Galahad took a trip to find it 
Royal hovel 


ship 
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Inhabitant of Beaver State 

What you'll do about Venice 

You run into them in New Haven 
Country squirearchy 

Le latest Paris wisecrack (sounds 
te me) 

Cathedral semicircle 

Worht ruoy yenom yawa no a esroh 
What Brooklynites wouldn’t like the 
Bums to wind up 

Dirty dish dunk 

Roman Catholic court (tion it and 
go round and round) 

Iron Curtain Mts. 

Phoullipsche phelleau 

Mohamed’s little girl (she shakes, 
jelly on a plate) 

Uncle Sucker 

Motorists who consult them will get the 
brakes 

The puss on Old Sourpuss 

Canadian glamour town 

Drenching, as with a piece of rubber, by 
the police 

- - - de Triomphe 

Spanish cathedral city 

Poetic headache 

Place that rang the Bell for John Hersey 
Kind of Academy Jimmy Durante is 
thinking of founding 

Travelers have established a definite one 
to Europe 7% / 

The air over London was filled with it 
City of the Seven Hills: It. 

Here’s one for the Spanish 

Kind of tangle 


bon 


itll 


like 
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SHOP and GO | 


AQUATIC MERRY-GO- 
ROUND can be anchored in one 
spot. Made of tough, inflatable 
plastic sheeting, it has six large 
horses of the same material tied 
to it. Each horse is inflated sep- 
arately and attached by lines run- 
ning on both sides of horse and 
ring. With center anchor at- 


tached, device rotates when kids 
grasp reigns and kick. Resistant 
to abrasion, sand, salt and sun- 
light, it weighs 50 Ibs. $50. 


SPRAY-ON SPOT REMOV.— 


ER removes oil, grease, tar, ad- 
hesive and gum from auto seats 
and upholstery and can be safely 
used on any color-fast fabric. It 
is easy to use, Just spray directly 
from dispenser and rub down 
quickly with dry cloth. Pack- 
aged in six and twelve ounce dis- 
pensers, it can be kept in the 
glove compartment of car for in- 
stant removal of stains while 
traveling. 98c. and $1.69. 


| 


CAR WASHER uses soft lamb’s wool bonnet and three-foot extensi 


arm to simplify problem of removing road grime. 


AUTO BED serves as travelit 
crib and car seat for baby. Mac 


I of water-repellent twill body wi 


built in mattress covered in eith 
plaid or maize colored plasti 
It converts easily from bed © 
seat and can be used in the bac 
or front seat of a car. Safe 
features include adjustable hoo 
over arms, hinge clips, safe 
clips on frame and bumpers fi 
head and side. Extends to % 
inches. . $8.95. 


FOLDING LUGGAG 
allows you to place clothes 

carrier full-length on hangers a1 
then fold for easy carrying. M 
be hung anywhere ‘as garme 
bag while traveling or as stora 
bag at home. The matched lu 
gage is designed in 40-inch moc 


for men and 54 inches for wom 


and comes in sail cloth, du 
sheen, cotton plaid, rayon pla 
or nylon. Also available a 
matched hand bags. From $8. 


It is easily attach 


to a garden hose. The water oozes through the bonnet, cleaning « 
and usually eliminating need for chamois afterward. $3.95. 
CURRENCY COMPUTER makes the conversion of foreign money 
terms of U. S. dollars a relatively simple affair. Made of lacquered cat 
board, the sliding scale shows currency of a dozen nations and the valu 
in American money. Exchange limit is also given. $1.25. 


Travet will supply names of manufacturers and retail outlets for any of | 
products listed in this department. Address SHor anv Go Eprror. 
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\ MONG Fermeture annuelle holdouts are the couturier houses. 
‘ The high fashion emporiums will be crowded with buyers and 


urists eager to see what Paris can conjure up for the 1951-52 sea- - 


m. Haute couture is one of France’s primary industries, and the 
petition is so keen that designers must keep constantly alert, rarely 
ve time for a holiday. 

‘One house that will not be showing this August is Robert Piguet’s, 
hich in mid-July closed its doors forever, following the suit of 
Olyneux half a year earlier. After eighteen years on the Paris 
shion scene, the 62-year-old Piguet retired for reasons of health. 


Every visitor should see at least one Paris fashion show, although 
ting an invitation to some of the bigger houses may present a 
Bbiem. Tickets might be obtained pinough travel agencies, air- 
tes, some of the more luxurious hotels or even the ECA, or possibly 
letter from a United States store handling Paris fashions might do 
e trick. Sometimes, being a well-dressed tourist appears to Ke suf- 
cient. It all depends. 


On what basis Paris models are chosen is hard to say, but usually 
isn’t on beauty. Schiaparelli possibly has the best range, from a 
veet ingenue to a sophisticated matron. Almost every house has 
$ siren to model the more. bizarre offerings. French shoes do not 
Id greatly to the French model’s grace, but whereas some of the 
unger models achieve a more or less natural pace, most of the 
sterans employ a gait, made up of a twist, a mince and a prance, 
: looks like it may have been originated for Minsky’s. Jacques 
h’s models race through his two showrooms on the double, pre- 
imably so no one can copy his designs. Most other houses have 
nly one showroom, usually small and luxuriously furnished, so 
lat the model must walk in and out of the same room. Most Paris 
ions have at least one detachable piece so that the model can 
rag it across the floor. Some designers, such as Fath and Paquin, 
ive each design a name—Comme Vous Voulez, Que La Jeune Fille 
eve, C’Est Si Bon. La Rose. Rouge, etc——which is sung out either by 
aller or the model herself, while other designers, such as Balmain 
nd Lanvin, feel that a number, carried by the model, is sufficient. 
hows usually begin at 3:30 p.m., last an hour and wind up with 
bridal costume. “ 
“Although the word on the winter’s fashions has not yet been rev- 
aled by the seers, it is a safe bet that Paris will not soon, if ever, 
dinquish the nipped-in waist, padded hip silhouette. 


Be.’ ’ Spontaneous Celebration 
Paris’ 2,000th anniversary celebration has for the moment more 
r less dwindled to the neon sign in the Place de l’Opera which reads 
‘aris A 2000 Ans. However, ,the Anniversary Committee rang down 
is end-of-July intermission curtain on a well-satisfied audience. 
Of course, the city’s top offering in July and for the year, this year 
nd every year, was July 14, Bastille Day, when the Parisians put on 
spontaneous spectacle that no “committee could ever dream of 
esenting. The merrymaking is not restricted to the Square Henri 
valli, where only four stones in the street mark the spot where once 
= the edifice whose demise is being celebrated, but is rampant 
over the city. Three wild days bind nights of singing, shouting 
‘ street dancing, and even the tourists are ready for a vacation. 
~ Popular Parisian Hideouts 
“A good’ many Parisians disappear i in summertime to Biarritz, which 
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Paris Post 


By David Stephens 


Visitors Can Preview Fashions 


might be called the Frenchman’s Riviera. Biarritz and the neighbor- 
ing towns of St.-Jean-de-Luz and Hendaye, though definitely touristic, 
present a considerably less commercial aspect than the slick Cote d’Azur, 
which can depend on the tourist agencies to route the Americans 
there if they can’t find the way themselves. 


Biarritz, with a charm concocted of Midi friendliness and Catalan 
vivacity adapted from nearby Spain, presents a formidably fortified 
face to the Atlantic Ocean, indicating that its primary function was 
not always tourist, but the houses jumbled on the hillside, the flowers, 
the rambling paths and the fine beach do much to soften the aspect. 
The Biarritz cuisine gives a Spanish fillip to the fish, in contrast with 
the Géte d’Azur’s Italian touch, and the prices generally are lower 
on the Atlantic than at such Mediterranean strongholds as Nice and 
Cannes. 

Another popular August hideout for the Parisians is Annecy, an 
eastern resort near the Swiss border. Annecy’s mountain-surrounded 
lake, with its beach fully equipped with that French water sport 
institution, the toboggan slide, 
Bikinis as the town can hold. 


attracts just about as many Paris 


Protection for Travelers! 
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acciDENT POLicy 
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NEWS 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a TRIPMASTER 
Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to $25,000 Death & Dismem- 
berment Benefit, plus Medical Payments of $250 to $1250, 
Policies issued immediately for any period from 3 days to 
6 months. A $5000/$250 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company 
will be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


American Casualty Company 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Maine Desert 
By Rose M. Holler 


Ir YOU WOULD LIKE TO WITNESS one of the 
strange tricks, which Old Mother Nature 
seems to delight in playing upon her earth- 
bound children, visit the Desert of Maine. 
This vast stretch of pure, fine sand now cov- 
ering more than 300 acres of what was once 
a fertile farm, started without rhyme or 
reason, and is still spreading. Experts predict 
that it will cover several thousand more acres 
in the next 25 years. 

As you slowly circle this unique expanse of 
sandy dunes, you are confronted with its many 
remarkable features. Only a marker remains 
to point out the burial place of the farm’s 
original Spring House, built in 1938. It is 
completely covered with sand. Thousands of 
tourists from year to year saw this building 
as it gradually disappeared underground. 

Then, there are the colored beds of sand 
which defy explanation. Beautiful, highly 
tinted shades of red, rust, brown, yellow, gold, 
grey, black, tan and ivory sand blend and 
merge here together. Bottles and glass con- 
tainers filled with these bright, minute crys- 
tals are sold inside the gift shop as souvenirs. 

Around the far edges of the desert are what 
is left of the original boundary markers. 
These solid stone posts are barely visible now, 
for already the sand has expanded beyond 
them. The whole panorama of white hills and 
valleys, is picturesque beneath the blue sky. 
and a photographer’s paradise. 

The desert is located just off Maine’s rock- 
bound coast, about twenty miles north of 
Portland along the main highway, Route 1. 


The signposts just, beyond Freeport direct you 


along a good macadam road for a short five 
minute drive to nature’s odd achievement—the 
Desert of Maine. 

Open daily from eight a.m. to eight p.m. 
from May until October, admission is 60 cents 
and worth it. @ 


Dining That's 
Different 


By Richard Kent 


i SEARCH, AS USUAL, of out-of-the-ordinary 
food, we drove up California Street in San 
Francisco. 

Fisherman’s Wharf wasn’t to our liking this 
night, good though the crabs and lobsters 
might be. Instead, our own order of the: eve- 
ning was zest and sparkle—Mexican food — 
and the atmosphere of Al William’s Papagayo 
Room. 

Decoratively, the restaurant has been given 
a south-of-the-border feel. Blue, yellow and 
red—the traditional colors of Mexico at play 
—have been used lavishly. There’s a muraled 
toreador that is particularly impressive; live 
parrots; bi-lingual waitresses in typical Mexi- 
can blouses and skirts. and waiters in loose 
fitting white shirts with bright neckerchiefs 
around their necks, plus a general air of 
friendliness and good and happy living. And 
of course there are the celebrities and the 
food! 

Opened nearly seven years ago, the restau- 
rant serves its own delicious brand of food 
seven days a week. It is not large. Only 180 
guests can be seated at a time. And, it does 
not serve either alcohol beverages or hot rolls. 
For the former, the diner must slake his thirst 
elsewhere. In place of the latter, the menu 
features particularly appetizing tortillas, de- 
scribed for the uninitiate on the Papagayo 
menu as a “flat pancake type of bread made 
of ground corn.” Price, a la carte: five cents. 


Naturally the menu features Mexican food, 
giving a good two-thirds of its not inconsider- 
able size to the listing of such enticing dishes 
as Albondigas (Mexican Meat balls), $1.45: 
Enchiladas Mejicanas (a beef filled tortilla 
sauced with red tomatoes and chiles), $1.45; 
Arroz con Pollo (half chicken served with 
Mexican-style rice), $2.50; Mole con Pavo 
(turkey in a special sauce of spices, chocolate 
and twenty kinds of herbs), $2.25; and, of 
course. the Papagayo Combination Plate, 
loved by many of the restaurants regulars. 


One recipe in particular intrigued us: 
Guacamole, a rich and flavorful spread for 
fritos potato chips or crackers. As an accom- 
paniment to a Mexican meal or as an appe- 
tizer spread at cocktail time, it has the per- 
sonal recommendation of both Al Williams 
and the writer. It’s exotic and it’s good. 


Guacamole (Serves Four) 


One ripe avocado 

Two green onions, diced 

One peeled ripe tomato, mashed 
One-half teaspoon pepper 

One green chili pepper or 
One-half bell pepper, mashed 
One-half teaspoon olive oil 
One-half teaspoon salt 


Peel the avocado, remove seed, and mash pulp until you 
have a fine, smooth paste. Add the onions, mashed tomato, 
chili pepper, olive oil, salt and pepper, and mix until all 
ingredients are thoroughly blended. Serve on fritos, potato 
chips or crackers. 


Overhead at LaGuardia | 

Nervous mother (to young boy boarding 
plane) : “Now do be careful, son, and don’ 
get off until the plane stops moving.” | 


* % * 


Direct from Southampton 
Lady passenger (to ship’s captain) : “Wha 
should I do if I get seasick?” ; 
Captain: “Don’t worry, m’am, you'll do it.” 


* * * 


Report from Medics 
Seasickness is that physical state where you 
feel you’re going to die, but are afraid you 
won't. | 
* * * 
_ Strolling on Collins Avenue © 
Hotel executive (to young bellhop): “h 
view of the rising cost of living, Robert, | 
think its about time you made some mor 
money. How would you like to caddy for m 
on your day off?” 
* * * 
Near the Forum 
Tour guide: “As we pass throughRome yor 
will see many interesting sights. By the way 
does anyone know the outstanding accomplish 
ment of the old Romans?” 
Youthful traveler (in rear of bus): “The 
understood Latin.” 


* % * 


Question from Canterbury 
Quiz for the travel-wise: Captain Coo; 
made three voyages around the world an 
died on one of them. Which one? 


* % * 


Under the Eiffel Tower 


First Frenchman: “Has your son’s com 
pleting his education in America been of am 
value to you in business?” 

Second Frenchman: “Mais out, at all com 
pany affairs he mixes cocktails.” 

* * * 
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RAVEL AND HOLIDAY GUIDE: THE 


RITISH ISLES. 591 pages. $2.50. 
ondon Times (British Book Centre, 
1. > Ge 


or once, Baeddeker has been topped—and 
y a wide margin. This Sunday Times guide 
_ staggeringly complete. Maps, shopping 
sts, festival events, plentiful hotel informa- 
on, holiday suggestions and virtually any- 
ling else you care to name for-your vacation 
leasure are all concisely and fully covered 
| this splendid volume. While efficient in the 
atistics department, the Guide makes good 
ading as well. Speaking of the North Sea 
id coastal areas, the book states, “This sea, 
hich has been driven back from the Fenland, 
is been at war with these counties, and with 
‘grey, remorseless ferocity has eaten away 
© coast, or has with a cold indifference left 
é harbours helpless. Dunwich, in Suffolk, 
as once more important than any town in 
is part of England . . . now there is nothing 
ft save a few grey walls looking out on the 


aves, below which a whole city lies en-, 


ilfed.” From this, we trust, you will realize 
yw well rounded the Guide is: practical in- 
rmation, pages of vital statistics, and yet 
me enough devoted to sidelight comments 
id good writing. Dispensing with narrow 
itionalism, the Guide adds the Irish Repub- 
> to its coverage for tourists sweeping south- 
ard from Northern Ireland, also a part of 
e book. Nobody ever got out a better guide 
the British Isles. 

RAVEL AND HOLIDAY GUIDE: THE 
ONTINENT OF EUROPE. 612 pages. 
2.50. London Times (British Book Cen- 
e, N. Y.) 


sparently, the British idea of the Continent 
scopes a good deal more territory than the 
erage American might, as this guide tosses 

Iceland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Cyprus, 
alta and—honest—East Africa. If you de- 
Je. however, to stick to the Continent—this 
le of the Stalin Screen—you'll find the 
wide impressively complete and_ helpful. 
en Andorra gets a play, and sections on 
ch bits as food and wine lend considerable 
terest and enjoyment to this valuable vol- 
ne. Whether you walk or take to the air, the 
ide has all the answers for your best bet 
sightseeing. Maps, hotel lists, winter and 


mmer sport activities, motoring suggestions: 


d numerous other items— including “a few 
mpathique bars” in Paris push this book to 
= forefront of guides for the traveler. And 
you do want to roam further afield to Ice- 
id or East Africa, you'll find adequately 
mplete and compelling data has been com- 
led on these sectors of “Continental 
irope” too. Descriptive passages, back- 
ound briefing and illuminating sidebits 
und out this fine publication from cover to 
ver. As a gift or for yourself, you can’t go 
‘ong with this guide. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


COCOS ISLAND VENTURE by Marie 
Briggs. 214 pages. $3.00. Borden Pub- 
lishing Co., Los Angeles. 

Buried treasure! Mystery! Adventure! 
Doesn’t sound like the lot of a housewife, 
but Marie Briggs proves differently in this 
modern saga of a rousing expedition. A 
rollicking tale, it maintains a steady pace of 
fast-moving action and humor on an ad- 
venturous sail to Cocos Island, 300 miles 
off Costa Rica, in search of “the Loot of 
Lima.” Only woman aboard a converted 
patrol vessel, Marie Briggs accompanies her 
husband and eleven other men on a laugh- 
loaded odyssey that’s as entertaining as it 
is unusual. Sailing from Newport Harbor, 
the slightly cracked crew touches at San 
Diego, Cape San Lucas, Tres Marias Islands, 
Manzanillo, Puerto Angel and. Puntarenas 
before plying outward to Cocos Island. 
The author’s wit carries her through near- 
mutiny, balky stoves and assorted ills, and 
she tosses in sudden comments like this: 
“Charlie was throwing two half hitches (I 
guess that’s one hitch) around everything.” 
Cocos Island Venture is rich fun. 


THERE'S ALWAYS ADVENTURE by 
Grace E. Barstow Murphy. 299 pages. 
$4.00. Harper and Bros., N. Y. 

As the wife of a naturalist, Mrs. Murphy’s 
life might sound, at first, coldly scientific, 
boringly stable. On the contrary. Her ex- 
periences range from riding dugout canoes 
to coasting down the Andes in a hand car. 
Mature, inflexible, Mrs. Murphy tells her 
tale with natural candor and charm. The 
tale ranges around the world for a novel 
insight into the exploits of a naturalist “who 
loves birds more than people.” 


ONTARIO IN YOUR CAR by John and 
Marjorie Mackenzie. 291 pages. $2.75. 
Rinehart, N. Y. 

Starting at the Peace Bridge in Ontario, the 
Mackenzies drive through the Canadian prov- 
ince with eyes peeled for the interesting and 
unusual. Bold face type is used to emphasize 
pertinent points on the way, and they even 
tip you off as to what radio stations to try 
while motoring along. A fine guide to tuck into 
the glove compartment, Ontario is profusely 
illustrated and has a section for notes on the 
way. : 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA. 142 pages. 
$1.00. Scenic Inns of America, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A roundup of vacation areas in the U.S., this 
compact volume also highlights major 
resorts. Descriptive passages keep you briefed 
on varied recreational spots, while additional 
information reports pertinent data about a 
host of scenic inns. All the photographs are 
in color. 


|Club Selection: 


SAND IN THEIR SHOES edited by Edith 
and Frank Shay. 364 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. Price to members: 
$2.80. 

The National Travel Club’s August selection is 
a voluminous and exciting volume containing 
a wealth of stories by writers ranging from 
Thoreau to Charles Nordhoff. As its editors 
state, it is “a compendium of true, curious, 
comical and elevating writings about Cape 
Cod and Cape Cod people, the best that has 
appeared in 300-odd years.” 

Starting with an account of Cape Cod and 
the Islands, an address to Sir Walter Raleigh 
by John Bereton in 1602, the book moves 
through tale after tale that covers Cape Cod 
in all its aspects. 

A random sampling of a few of the authors 
presented in this Cape Cod Reader reveals the 
names of Herman Melville, Edmund Burke, 
Henry T. Cheever, Katherine Dos Pessos, 
Samuel Champlain, Alexander Woollcoit and 
Henry James. 

These writers join others of excellent abil- 
ity in their viewpoints of the captivating 
Cape. 

Sand in Their Shoes is a broadening, de- 
lightful visit to Cape Cod. 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the Nationa) 
Travel Club, to special rates on each Monthly 
Selection. I agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional selec- 
tions if I so desire. [J] 


Please send me “Sand in Their Shoes” at the 
special membership price of $2.80. Remittance 
is enclosed. [J 
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RE YOU A POTENTIAL we 


TREASURE HUNTER? 


You'll want to read about the search 
for pirate loot valued at more than 
$80,000,000 in 


Cocos Island 


Venture 
by MARIE BRIGGS 


“The Loot of Lima remains unfound but 
COCOS ISLAND VENTURE is quite a 
treasure.” TRUE - The Man’s Magazine 


AT BOOKSTORES $3.00 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 
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ontest. Winners 


for July 


FIRST PRIZE is awarded to Karl F. Kunkel, New York City, 
for his dramatic treatment of Big City Dreams taken with a 
Rolleiflex at Rolleiflex at 1/50, f.22 with a K-2 filter. 


SECOND PRIZE goes to Jack Bagnall, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., for Bell of Amecameca taken in 
Mexico with a Rolleiflex using Agfa Supreme film 
at 1/50, f.16 with a K-2 filter. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograpk submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15' and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although TraveEt will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TRAVEL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


THIRD PRIZE is taken by Cpl. Leonard Over- 
turf, U. S. Army at Fort Knox, Ky., for Hand- 
some Handful, shot with a Graphlex using 
Super Pan Press Type B film aot 1/200, f.11. 
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* By Will Lane 


nap Your 


pene *EM BACK ALIVE, not deadpan. Shoot- 
y ing Rex in the backyard, in one respect, 
like shooting a tiger in the jungle. Rex may 
> only a month-old pup, or a tiny kitten, but 
yu have to “trap” him just the same. It’s 
yne with the “planned action” technique 
scussed last month, with the added prob- 
m of getting Rex to perform on schedule. 
he first step, and perhaps most important 
‘all, is selection of a suitable background 
fainst which to shoot. A light Band 
ually is best because animals photograph 
tk. The side of a house, garage, sidewalk 
curtain draped over a fence may be im- 
Priced. In a clear area, with the camera 
1 the ground, you can get a nice sky back- 
ped. The beach also is an excellent place 
| photograph a pet. 
For unusual and dramatic effect‘use dark 
rroundings, as in the illustration reproduced 
| this page. Notice how the hairs on the 
p's coat stand out. This is the result of 
icklighting, with one lamp from the left 
ar, and another from the right front. 
For this type of shot, use the fastest shutter 
eed available on your camera. About 1/200 
enough to “freeze” many dramatic scenes. 
The chief problem is to get the pup into 
sition. For this we use the planned action 
shnique. Decide the spot where the action 
ll take place, and set the stage. Position 
é camera and check the background and 
Ahting. A toy may be used as a stand-in, 
aile you make sure there are no distracting 
tails and that Rex is clearly separated from 
e background. Rex should appear several 
ades lighter or darker than the background. 
When everything is set, get Rex to! come 
nning. At the instant he reaches the pre- 
termined spot, click the shutter. Go through 
is routine several times. If you do half a 
wen “takes” your average score probably 
Il be several “fair” shots, several muffed 
ots, and one terrific picture of Rex charg- 
¢ like a Bengal tiger. 
How to get doggy cooperation? It epends 
| his trainer, but every dog has his prefer- 
ces. Some like to run after sticks, bones or 
bber balls, while others get’ excited only 
- the vision of a barbecued wiener on a 
ick. When Rex gets the spirit of the game, 
- will perform for the camera like Rin ua 
n in his heyday. 
The simplest lighting is with the sun 
hind the camera, or not more than 45° to 
e side. Reflective surfaces are helpful. Bright 
nd, pavement or walls help reflect sunlight 
to the shadows. 
For added illumination, use a flashbulb on 
e camera. One advantage of flash is that you 
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Pet in Action—But Know How! 


can move around until the sun is on one side 
or behind the pup and get a backlighting effect 
such as in the illustration. 

Exposure depends on the film. Follow the 
recommendations for a dark subject. That is, 
if you are shooting on the beach with Super 
XX film, and the recommended exposure at 
1/200 is f.11 for an average subject, move 
the lens stop to {.8. With long hair animals, 
I increase exposure two stops, which in this 
case would bring it to f.5.6. Fur absorbs a lot 
of light. Most ordinary snapshots of dogs and 
cats are woefully underexposed because they 
are incorrectly considered as “average” sub- 
jects. If you use an exposure meter, bring it 
about six inches from the animal, being care- 
ful not to cast a shadow as you take the 
reading. 

With color film, a flash bulb is almost 
mandatory in order to get enough light for 
action at 1/200 or faster. 

Photoflood “lights are not so good. The 
animals get hot ad uncomfortable, and they 
hate being limited to the small area covered 
by the fixed light. 

Animals rank high in popular appeal. If 
you want to sell pictures or win prizes, your 
pets, or those of friends, can be stepping 
stones to success. The photo reproduced here 
won second prize in the recent Graflex con- 
test, teen-age action class. It is by nineteen- 
year-old Ted Rozumalski of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who used a Speed Graphic and two strobe 
lights. He shot at 1/500, £.22 with Kodak 
Super XX film. 

Final word of advice: bring your camera 
down to the subject’s eye level, which for a 
small pup is not more than a few inches 
above the ground. 


Hollywood Tripods 

A tripod is about the handiest accessory 
you can have for shooting animals or other 
planned-action shot because it enables you 
to set up the camera and forget about it 
while concentrating on the subject. With the 
composition properly arranged, you no longer 
have to squint through the viewfinder but can 
look directly at the subject. In this way it is 
easier to get the desired expression and-action. 

A tripod also opens up vast possibilities in 
the field of time exposures, night scenes, fire- 
works and lightning pictures—all of which 
require the camera to be on a steady support. 

At home, you can take portraits with ordi- 
nary bridge lamps, a couple of 75-watt lamps 
providing enough illumination for a portrait 
at f.11, with Super XX film, using a one- 
second time exposure. The lowliest box camera 
can do it if it has a setting for “T” or “B.” 

Without a tripod to hold the camera steady 


Effective use of lighting and camera angles 
produced prize winner for Graphlex entrant. 


during a time exposure, you have to have a 
pretty fast lens to take candid. portraits at 
home. A hand-held camera has to operate at 
1/25 or faster to eliminate the unsharpness of 
hand tremor. Which means you need an {.2 
lens (which costs several hundred dollars) to 
do the portrait with bridge lamps which a 
low-price camera can do in a one-second ex- 
posure with the aid of a tripod. 

The Hollywood Tripod which came out 
recently, is now available in five models, all 
of light-weight aluminum construction. It is 
about the lightest and strongest tripod yet to 
appear, with a number of features not ordi- 
narily available. Prices range from the Baby 
Giant, complete with ball swivel head at 
$17.76 to the Senior, with pan-tilt head, 
$36.64. In addition, there is the Escalator 
model ($49.10) which has the new center- 
post design, and is designed to accommodate 
4, x 5 press cameras and 16 mm movie jobs. 


DON’T CARRY LUGGAGE 


ROLL IT ON WHEELS 


WITH A “PORTABLE PORTER” a 
SAVES YOUR BACK, YOUR 


HEART, YOUR TIME— AND 
YOUR MONEY! 
Why ‘“‘lug’’ your luggage? Why 


hunt for a ‘‘redcap’’ or a “‘bell- 
hop?’’ Why strain yourself when 
you can attach a Portable Porter 
to your suitcase in a jiffy and 
let the wheels do all the work! 
Portable Porter consists of wheel 
carrier, silent rubber-tread wheels, 
strap and handle. Does not mar 
suitcase. Easily detachable when 
not needed. Ideal for vacationers, 
salesmen, travelers, campers, sports - 
men, etc. Money-back guarantee; 
only $4.95 postpaid. Order direct. 
Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 
MAC ARTHUR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. P-8A, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


Margaret Elates British By Yen For Countryside 


Mc TRUMAN was, easily, the most 
popular American visitor here in the 
early summer. Popularity was due only partly 
to the fact that she is the President’s daughter. 
Far out to sea, as the America nosed her way 
toward England, Margaret made a remark of 
her own that went straight to the British 
heart. The girl from Independence, Missouri, 
reached it artlessly. The aim of her English 
week was going to be “to get out into the 
country.” How did Margaret guess that, after 
all, London is only Britain’s showpiece? 
Emotionally, if not actually, the English live 
in their green country. Gawkers in London 
are more often country-bred British than 
American tourists. But did Margaret Truman 
ever reach the other England which is the 
most English of all? Hardly. She is the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. 

She had a tourist’s super-week, meeting 
“everybody.” She dined at Buckingham Pal- 
ace with the king and queen, lunched with 
the Winston Churchills at their country place 
and later with\ the Prime Minister and his 
wife at theirs, danced at the American Em- 
bassy, visited the House of Commons as the 
guest of Mr. Speaker, made a tour of the 
Festival of Britain’s main exhibit on the 
South Bank, guided by the Director, Sir 
Gerald Barry. Then, after six days, she left 
for Holland with a company smile still fixed 
on her face. 

Hidden Show Place 

Which is the most beautiful English vil- 
lage? There are dozens, of course. Places with 
names that seem to come from a seventeenth- 
century English ballad—Great Tew, for in- 
stance, lying in Oxfordshire between Banbury 


and Chipping Norton. Its thatched cottages 


are the color of brown sugar; it was all built 
of golden brown stone 150 years ago by a 
great landscape architect, John Claudius 
Loudun, to form a part of a picture that a 
rich local landowner looked at from the win- 
dows of his-manor house. The trees are as 
old as the cottages—between four and five 
human generations, that is. It is about the 
same length of time, too, since rich men in 


SP 


England could afford to build whole villages 
for their dependent workers. Today the cot- 
tage roofs are the color of mouse fur; Great 
Tew lies peaceful and somnolent off the main 
road so that the sound of whirring motors 
hardly ever reaches it. But youngsters of all 
nations do, including scores from the U.S. A.; 
they tramp—or pedal—through at this time 
of the year, which is sun-flecked high sum- 
mer. First, of course, they look up this 
ancient-century gem in their guidebooks. 
As the crow flies, a few miles away lies Ox- 
ford University. 


Something British for Gourmets 


Two native items for the table the English 
will vaunt, if pressed, above anything French. 
One is grouse from Scotland which if properly 
roasted (preferably slowly turning on a spit 
before glowing coals) is succulent like noth- 
ing on the other side of the Channel. The 
other culinary item with a long British tra- 
dition is Devonshire cream—or, alternatively, 
scalded cream from Cornwall. Scalded Cornish 
cream is rarer than the Devonshire variety; 
but, for a hundred miles north of Land’s End 
in Cornwall at the southern tip of the island, 
many eating places have it. Local pride in this 
delicacy will light up the face questioned if 
the face is Cornish. Being scalded, Cornish 
cream has a furry brown crust to it. You eat 
it with ginger cake, hot if possible, and black- 
currant jam. You eat lots. 


Tough Hombres of London W. 1 


_ “I am much struck by the American habit 
of leaning up against things in London.” So 
writes in his newspaper column Sachaverell 
Sitwell, brother of Sir Osbert Sitwell, witty 
biographer (and member) of Britain’s dimin- 
ishing wealthy classes. Mr. Sitwell notes that 
on a fine afternoon men of the United States 
armed forces make “a sort of intermittent 
frieze” along any vacant wall near Picadilly 
Circus. Are they as “menacing” as they look? 
Mr. Sitwell thinks not. They are about as 
menacing to England, he concludes, as their 
prototypes in the American gangster films that 
the British see so many of. Still, they have 


~ 


~“a~ casual, proprietorial, pseudo-tough a 


that is very, very un-English. Red-coa 
British guardsmen “with their upright 4 
make a curious contrast. The American slo 
is chiefly for use abroad, Mr. Sitwell thir 
Probably, Mr. Sitwell hazards, for the h 
dreds of American soldiers who file wee 
through Picadilly Circus on leave from 
American bases in Britain, “it allays 1 
feeling of being lost and lonely in an al 
land where they never wanted, particularly 
come in the first place.” 
International Get-Together 
During the two middle weeks of Jul 
thousand young people gathered on a 40-a 
Essex farm. Many were Americans with h 
jos and ukuleles, their baseball bats and th 
blue denim pants that, despite many an 
lifted eye-brow from the continent of Eure 
both sexes wear in the Anglo-Saxon countr 
For a fortnight these youngsters, all betw 
eighteen and twenty-five, met people of tl 
own age from over 30 nations. The W<« 
Assembly of Youth is what the big erc 
called itself; it was founded in 1947 by 
British to promote international friends 
where it counts—among the young. Prin 
Elizabeth came to see the youngsters, . 
later Winston Churchill. Not only were 
and games rife but informal discussions 
citizenship, music and the social servi 
Grange Farm, the meeting place, was equip 
in 1938 with lecture rooms and lounges 
cafeteria and tennis courts and tents 
sleeping, as well as a wide swimming p 
Where Else Would This Occur? 
You may not like your cousins the Eng 
but, if you’ve lived here a while, you'll h 
to admit that (barring a certain expecte 
and low—percentage of crooks) they’re | 


‘est. The other day a briefcase traveled 


miles in the seat of a London bus and 

retrieved at the terminus by the conduc 
Soon a white-faced bank messenger appez 
and identified it. Not a soul had violated 
unlocked carry-all since he had forgotter 
pick it up. It contained £907 ($2,539.60) 


loose bills. 
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Jational Travel Club Bulletin 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
explorations; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 


betterment of transportation facilities; to ar 


interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 


preservation of historic sites, the development 


ouse public 


of our Na- 


tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


ADVISORY BOARD 


(re, 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautifu. 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive. 
and to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of internationa! 
peace and justice. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA— 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Coupons Facilitate Gifts, Trip}Plans for Members 


‘IS NO SECRET among the travel-wise that 
eareful, accurate planning is the best way 
Amsure a trouble-free rest. And this is 
ere your National Travel Club comes in. 
NTC’s experts are ready and anxious to 
ist you in assuring a carefree holiday. 
lether you travel by. car, plane, ship, bus 
train, whether you want an_all-expense 
ing or a combination package—using 
me than one mode of transportation—the 
ipon at the left will. bring you prompt, 
urate, up-to-the minute information at no 
t to you. Just another NTC service. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
et the National Travel Club help you 


ormation Service Director 
tional Travel Club 

> West 45 Street 

w York 19, New York 


Your Information Service Department is 
ready to serve you with the latest informa- 
tion to guarantee the best possible excursion. 

And best of all—you set the amount of 
money you want to spend and NTC will 
stick within your budget. 

Timely Suggestions 

Let NTC plan your trip. Write today for 
one—or more—trips you want to make. 

And here’s a timely suggestion if you want 
to be known as a wise gift-giver. Your 
family and friends will appreciate a gift 
membership in the National Travel Club. 


For $5.00 you give a gift that is of constant 
use and pleasure. And the monthly copies 
of TRAVEL are a constant reminder of your - 
affection and thoughtfulness. 

NTC membership and NTC planning—the 
right combination for the perfect trip. No 
guessing, no standing in line for travel in- 
formation. Your club takes over the worri- 
some part of your journey, leaving you free 
to enjoy it. 

Use your Club and pass the benefits of 
membership along to a friend. Remember 
—the perfect trip is NTC-planned. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street, Now York 19, N. Y. 
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(RESO ESAT i a ee | Gentlemen: 
et (destination) | 
| In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join the National 
| would like to visit...... «kc See AE SC RA NR en route Travel Club, and I take pleasure in proposing them for membership: 
a (cities or sites) I 
Cae : pM erate elie ais aMaehayne) do wean a ices. esl tera nle icles oei ere edna nent ee eM 
Point of departure will be.............. There will be........ (please PRINT full name of nominee) 
=e a ! 
my party. I plan to ee Rian $e’ Sih ote Dae ATIC OLCLULI woke clecs e 6 | Address NE AEE Da! BVM n aah Pal Mgiyen o Aikeceh wl abavay caduenexad diese tel tease sade eal atee 
‘St : (date) (date) (please peice) 
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a ae a Package trip...... rt Membership dues: $5.00 per year, 
Ms Seater ; including year’s subscription to Addressskdintw ss 2 ee 
4 a Combinition of........:..... DMC MeD SARI, MISE ha eee 4b ; eee ae iia) aes aah bai ns hes) OG ee ON 
by car, do you want the fastest...... most scenic...... route? ) Membership $e 4. olla 
oximate amount of money I wish fel spende Waa... cccae eat. ; : 
Pp é i ; NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a 
NORE i eRe a ac tae Maciel ba Beg aa \ valued gift for any occasion. If you wish one of your nom- 
a saa aaa inees-to receive a gift membership from you, please put a check 
id TATORIM ALONE TO At ACOLESS coe sinks Wi oltiy sielc ca )s:t i clisisse died e oie s mark in the box provided, and we will bill you upon his ac- 
| CMEyS ous eee Zone...) ...'. SEALE oreo. I ceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER ~ 


LEAVITT F. MORRIS (Magnetic Cape Cod) 
is travel editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, a post he has held for fifteen years. He 
has had a number of years of general report- 
ing experience and has traveled extensively 
in the U. S., Canada, Mexico and Europe. 
In 1949 he received a journalistic award 
by the American Society of Travel Agents 
for a series of articles on the Pacific North- 
west. A member of the National Association 
of Travel Officials and the SKAL Club of 
Boston, his favorite pastime is operating 
Spring Brook Farm in Dover, Mass. 


WARNER PRYM 
(Germany’s Green- 
wich Village) was 
born in Bonn, Ger- 
many, in 1912. He 
left Germany at 2] 
and was a_ Balkans 
correspondent for 
Berlin ‘later 
free-lancing in various European capitals. He 
returned to Germany to cover the Nurnberg 
trials as a reporter for DENA, the U. S.- 
sponsored news agency, and since has worked 
for Stars and Stripes, Weekend Magazine and 
Heute, the German magazine published by the 
U. S. Army. An inveterate traveler, he is 
married but states he is “the world’s worst 
husband, being almost never home.” 


MARTHA LIPTON 
(Enchantment in Hol- 
land) was born and 
lives in New York 
City. Reared in a 
family of musicians, 
she decided at 17 to 
become a singer. Fi- 
nancial reverses at 


papers, 


the time were overcome by her working as a 
swimming counsellor in a girls’ camp and as 
a secretary to pay for singing lessons, She 
won a scholarship to the Julliard School of 
Music and later copped the National Federal 
Music Club prize of $1,000 and a radio ap- 
pearance. This and the attendant publicity led 
to additional spots and an audition with the 
Metropolitan. She made her debut as Seibel 
in Faust at the Met’s 1944-45 season. A fre- 
quent guest singer on the Voice of Firestone 
program, she was tapped by music festivals 
in both Scotland and Holland for appearances 
this summer. 

e 
LOUIS J. GARCIA 
(For Sports — It’s 
Chile) has been writ- 
ing about and travel- 
ing around Latin 
America for as long 
as he can remember. 
Completely bilingual, 
he has free lanced for 
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newspapers and magazines in both the U. S. 
and Latin America, He was formerly associate 
editor of La Prensa in New York, roving cor- 
respondent for papers in South and Central 
America, and did a hitch with the radio divi- 
sion of the Office of War Information during 
the war. At present he is handling public 
relations for a major air line and doing the 
two things he likes best—traveling and writing. 
@ 


G. HARRIS MOE 
(Wings of Our Own) 
was graduated in aero- 
nautical engineering 
from the University 
of Minnesota and the 
Boeing School of 
Aeronautics. He spent 
eight years with Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation in San 
Diego doing engineering and flight-test work. 
Since 1945 his time has been devoted largely 
to writing and the study of. fiction technique. 
He has’ had articles in Aero Digest and Air 
Facts, had a book, Flight Engineering and 
Cruise Control, published in 1947. He is now 
working on a novel with an aeronautical 
theme, hopes also to expand to book form the 
experiences of the honeymoon flight to Alaska 
told to readers of this month’s TRAVEL. 
® 


ROSE M. HOLLER 
(Maine Desert) is 
a native of Easton, 
Pa., where she has 
lived all her life. At 
thirteen, she won sec- 
ond prize in a short 
story contest conduct- 
ed by Farm Journal. j 
Since then, she has written numerous stories, 
hopes to complete a teen-age novel soon. She 
is married and the mother of two boys, keeps 
her writing going despite the chores of house- 
hold duties. 
@ 


DAVID STEPHENS 
(Paris Post) some- 
times confuses read- 
ers until they learn 
her given name, Ada, 
Her masculine by-line 
may have helped at 
first but is no longer 
required with her 
heavy experience. Taking over for Jess Hassel, 
the departing Paris Postman off on romps 
through England, Spain and Italy, Miss 
Stephens comes equipped with a background 
such as an 18-month stint for the Associated 
Press in Dallas, her home. She has also worked 
for the United Press, and has done critiques 
on movies, art, ballet, nightclubs, music and 
assorted lively arts. She will now turn her 
trusty typewriter on the Paris scene for TRAVEL 
readers. 
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1 Work with Glaciers 
Dear Sir: 


I haves always enjoyed reading TRAY! 
Since my name was used in connection W 
the article in your January, 1951, issue ¢ 
titled J Work with Glaciers, 1 would grea 
appreciate your bringing to the attention 
your readers that the article was not st 
mitted to me at any time prior to publicati 
and that I therefore had no opportunity 1 
clarification. 


The St. Elias expedition was not a primar 
scientific project, although it did have a min 
scientific field program. Admittedly, it w 
for the most part a planned adventure. Sol 
of my later expeditions, however, were ¢ 
signed solely for scientific field research in’ 
mote areas\of the north and should not 
confused with the St. Elias trip. In my opinic¢ 
Mt. St. Elias is not a “harrowing” climb, a 
I know of no case in which anyone lost | 
life while trying to climb the mountain. 

. Maynard M. Miller 
New York City 


TRAVEL extends its sincerest apologies 
TRAVELER Miller, a well-known geologist a 
explorer associated with prominent scienti 
and professional organizations. 


Shop and Go 


Dear Sirs: 
The Shop and Go department appeals 
me very much. To us, who are living outsi 
the U.S., chances to see or to inspect han 
tourist and camping equipment are nil. Ev 
information about useful and practical out! 
and objects for travelers are not obtainal 
here. Most magazines do not pay any atte 
tion to recommending or describing sot 
products of field use as you have done 
TRAVEL. Therefore you can imagine how gl 
I was to find some information on articles 
have wanted for a long time in the Shop a 
Go section. 
Vladimir Koza 
Curitiba, Brazi 


Anxious for More 


Dear Sirs: 

I wish to thank you for the issue of TRAV 
which I have found very interesting. I < 
anxious to receive the next issue. 

C. Chartre 
Quebec, Cana 


ARE YOU A VISITOR TO BRITAIN 


looking for a gift to your friends? 
For details of a welcome and practical gif 
plan backed by solid evidence 
write today 


Grapson & Co. (London) Ltd. 


(Dept. C) 915 Broadway, New York 1 


Travel— August—1 9 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was still 
fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give up 
an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more ... and more .. . and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private First Class Melvin Brown and all our servicemen— 
for your own boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds—now. 


Defense is your job, too! 


sy Remember that when you’re buying bonds automatically goes on earning interest for 20 
for national defense, you’re also building a years from date of purchase instead of 10 as 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to before. This means, for example, that a Bond 


- 


your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds tixrough the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t ferget that now 
every United States Series E Bund you own 


you bought for $18.75 can return you not 
jest $25 but as much as $33.33! For your 
country’s security, and your own, buy U. S. 
Defense Bonds now! 


L*Z7 SS avings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The Disabled American Veteransthe DAV—— 
asks ©)NLY for: : 


—Finest medical care —Sound vocational train- — 

—Additional Veterans Ad- ing programs | 
ministration hospital beds | —Proper job placement 
most urgently needed —No false, so-called econ- — 

—Disability compensation omy legislation destroy- — 
based on present day ing this rehabilitation 
cost of living program | 


First in war= First in peace 
... Our cisabled veterans 


National Headquarters @ Cincinnati, Ohio 


